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Another Reason 


N ONE of the training regiments at 
Plattsburg in 1916 was a man ordinarily 
described as a wealthy clubman. Asa matter 
of fact, he was wealthy, a member of exclusive 
clubs, a big-gamie hunter of some note, a polo 
player of more than local fame and, finally, a 
Plattsburger of the first water. 

One evening he paid a social call on his 
regimental commander and, naturally, the 
talk turned to the work of the camps. 

‘Wonderful experience—these camps,’’ 
the caller remarked. 

The Colonel assented. 

‘‘New game,’’ he continued. ‘‘A brand- 
new game, with new players and new rules 
—an eye-opener for a lot of us. -Take my 
squad, for instance, a bully bunch, all corking 
fellows, and the squad-leader—a crackerjack.”’ 

There was nothing new in the statement. 
Every Plattsburger thought the same about 
his squad. . 
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‘The surprising part of it is that he is a 
New York policeman,’’ he added. ‘‘I hap- 
pened to find it out only yesterday—but he is 
a regular he-man, though.”’ 

‘Well, frankly, why not?’’ inquired the 
Colonel. 

The caller laughed, a little confused. ‘‘No 
reason in the world,’’ he replied.. ‘‘Merely a 
matter of perspective, I suppose. We get 
into the habit of thinking in terms of our own 
environment, and we are surprised when we 
get an occasional peep at the outside world. 
That’s the big thing about these camps. All 
sorts of fellows get a chance to bump into 
each other.’’ 


The Colonel was interested. He was curi- 
ous to get the other point of view. 

His opportunity came on the target range. 
The clubman was wallowing comfortably in 
the sand of the 600-yard firing point, under 
the watchful eye of his squad-leader squatting 
beside him. He worked his way into the 
bull’s-eye and stayed there for a couple of 
shots. The squad-leader, satisfied, stood up. 

‘Good work,’’ the Colonel commented. 

‘You bet!’’ the squad-leader replied, *‘Good 
man behind the gun.”’ 
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He stopped to watch another shot, then 
continued, “‘Regular fellow, all right. I’ve 
got a whole squad of ‘em for that matter. 
Funny thing, too, you wouldn’t naturally 
expect it.”’ 

‘‘Why not?’’ the Colonel asked. 

‘‘Why, no particular reason,’’ was the 
reply, “‘but—do you know who that fellow 
is?”’ 

The Colonel indicated that he did. 

‘Well, anyway, he’s aregular fellow—they 
all are,’ the squad-leader concluded lamely. 

“Why not?” the Colonel again inquired. 

The squad-leader was at a loss. ‘‘Well, 
I’m blest if I know why not,’’ he replied. 
‘‘No reason, I guess, except that you don’t 
ordinarily think of ’em that way. He hesi- 
tated a moment, then concluded, “‘It must 
be because we just don’t get to know ’em.”’ 

The Colonel nodded and strolled on. 

All the difference in the world, and all a 
mere matter of perspective; each looking at 
the other through the big end of the tele- 
scope; each surprised to see the other face to 
face; each learning a basic lesson of democ- 
racy without knowing it. 


There is a good, old-fashioned word, of com- 
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mon use in the days when men were closer to 
the soil and to each other, the word “buddy.” 

Men knew what buddy meant in those 
days. The Plattsburgers got an inkling of 
what it meant. The World War brought it 
back to us in its full meaning and made us 
like it. 

We like the sound of the word. We like 
the vision it conjures of the smartly groomed 
clubman and the overalled workman shoulder 
to shoulder. We like the idea of our 
manhood, freed from artificial distinctions, 
meeting on common ground and speaking 
a common language. 

Why? 

Because it has the ring of the real, of the 
genuine, of unity, of strength, and of all the 
rest that goes to make a nation great; because 
we are all human; because, in spite of our- 
selves, we take pleasure in the things that 
are human. 

The War was the melting pot from which 
buddies by the millions were molded. Our 
manhood, divided and subdivided by the arti- 
ficialities of peace, went into the war, rubbed 
shoulders with each other, came to know each 
other, were reduced to a common denomina- 
tor, and emerged buddies for all time. 











Another Reason 


What the War did for four millions of men, 
universal military training can do for our gen- 
erations to come. 

Is it worth while? 

Socialism and its pack of trailing evils finds 
in class distinction its most fertile soil. With- 
out the artificial and senseless barriers with 
which we hedge ourselves about, socialism 
would be without an objective and would die 
for want of followers. 

When the blacksmith’s boy and the mil- 
lionaire’s son have sweated side by side in a 
common service, they will know each other, 
understand each other, have confidence in 
each other, and will emerge from their exper- 
ience—buddies. 

A nation of buddies is a nation without 
fear. It is invincible alike to the evils of 
peace and war. 

The price is universal military training. 
Is it worth the price? 
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Disarmament 
By Major General Robert L. Bullard, U.S. Army 


subject of disarmament or limita- 

tion of armament. Coming from 
representatives of different nations, the 
discussion always resolves itself into 
two parts: First, a nice diplomatic ex- 
pression of profound benevolence and 
friendship toward all other nations ; sec- 
ond, proof, regretful but to them unde- 
niable, that they are forced by the other 
nations to arm and keep armed. To 
hear them is to laugh. 

The layman, discussing the subject, 
is full of sorrow and utopian sugges- 
tions of relief over the waste, the cruel- 
ties of war and the cost of armament. 
As we hear him we think of the speaker 
who said “Speaking as a layman”; 
whereupon a fellow in the audience said, 
“You're right, old chap; you should so 
speak; you sure are a lemon.” 

And so they get nowhere. They come 
back always to where they started. And 
so they will always do, as long as their 
States maintain their complete quality 
of sovereignty, independence, and equal- 
ity as at present, and as all insist upon 
continuing. 

Armament, I take it, includes the pro- 
vision of arms of all kinds, and training 
in their use, whether in the army or in 
the navy. Disarmament is to be taken 
in an equally broad sense, to mean not 
simply the abandonment of arms but 
also of training in their use. 

Disarmament does not mean peace, 
except the peace that comes from force. 
Peace comes only from justice, right- 
eousness. 

Some years ago the devil took Christ 
up into a high mountain and, showing 


recently heard much on the 
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him all the kingdoms of the earth, of- 
fered to give them to him for a certain 
consideration. 1 would have you note 
that the Lord, in his reply, did not jeer 
the devil, did not question the devil's 
having them to give. We may, there- 
fore, conclude that they were the dev- 
ils. The Lord did not at that time take 
them over. We have since had no rec- 
ord or sign of there having been any 
change in their ownership or direction. 

Disarmament is desired and contended 
for by some in the idea, the indefinite 
idea, that we can arm and train ourselves 
better at some future day. Of course 
you cannot answer such a contention 
with facts, with certainties, because no 
one knows the future; but we can hand 
out to him that old proverb, the wis- 
dom, the experience of the ages: “He 
who is not prepared today will not be 
prepared tomorrow.” 

With any advanced nation, disarma- 
ment is a deliberate laying aside of its 
superiority. If we had had it a few 
years before the battle of Manila Bay, 
Spain would have been as well armed 
as we, the fight would have been even, 
and the outcome wholly uncertain. We 
might never have- won it. The same 
may be said of Santiago. In fighting 
our small wars with inferior peoples, 
the Indians, the Moros, and the Fili- 
pinos, it has been my experience to 
observe a number of instances where 
officers, leading our troops with our 
improved long range weapons, have 
neglected to take advantage of their 
range, went up against the enemy within 
the range of his inferior weapons, use- 
lessly to sacrifice our own men. That 
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was disarmament, to make ourselves 
equal with others. All disarmament 
without a supervising superior power 
will have the same effect. 

Looking at it now, from a purely 
American standpoint, disarmament for 
us would mean the abandonment of our 
financial superiority over other nations 
of the earth, We have it. Are we 
willing to abandon it, to put ourselves 
on a level with others? That would 
be asinine kindness. 

Arthament and military training are 
inseparable. In every State, the duty 
of preserving the country resides in the 
sovereign, which, in our republic, is the 
citizen, the people. The responsibility 
for defending and preserving the coun- 
try and its institutions, therefore, rests 
in the citizen. Disarm, and it is a sign 
to the citizen that he has no such re- 
sponsibility. It will wipe out any feel- 
ing that there is any need for military 
training, and it will cease everywhere 
as it had practically ceased everywhere 
before "98, This would result, of course, 
in the citizen unpreparedness to help 
preserve his country in the most criti- 
cal time, war. It would result in the 
wiping out of schools, military schools, 
where alone discipline, the great na- 
tional need, is now being somewhat at- 
tended to. 

In the scuffle of the war the mask 
of pacificism was dashed off, and we 
recognized and cursed pacificism as our 
worst and most insidious enemy. The 
proposition of disarmament is in effect 
a proposal to us to return to pacificism. 
Do you want to welcome it back? 

During the war, in consequence of our 
long preceding disarmament and neglect 
of military training, we were brought 
under a British protectorate. It was 
nothing else; you know it. The British 
with their great armed forces stood 


between us and the enemy while we 
were trying to get ready to get into the 
fight. However kind and considerate, 
that was a protectorate. Do we want 
it back? Disarmament will bring it, 
or some other like it, back over us. 

Disarmament alone, or lack of arma- 
ment alone, does not obviate war. Un- 
armed or ill-armed peoples are contin- 
ually at war. Look at our Indians of 
this country before we brought arms 
among them! Unarmament on both 
sides didn’t stop war between North 
and South. The unarmed or ill-armed 
peoples of some of the South American 
and Central American republics are in 
continual revolution. Our inferior 
tribes of the Philippines, if they cannot 
get knives and spears, are at it with 
sticks and stones. They are at it so 
steadily they can live only on treetops 
in some places and in mud forts in 
others; and the less arms they have 
the more continuous seems to be the 
war fare. 

The real reasons for our desiring dis- 
armament is the hope of: (1) avoiding 
the cost of the arms, (2) avoiding the 
trouble of training. 

Disarmament has never in the past 
avoided either. It has delayed but not 
avoided. It has repeatedly in our his- 
tory put off the cost of arms and the 
training until we were actually in war, 
and then had to take all the trouble of 
training and had to pay all the cost 
with heavy interest on the delay. There 
are statistics and comparisons with other 
nations that prove it. Most of us have 
seen them and know it. Our real in- 
sistence upon disarmament is not that 
we are not convinced of this, but that we, 
in our generation, hope somehow to 
put both the paying and the training off 
on somebody else, who have always 
heretofore been our sons. A proposi- 
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tion of disarmament amounts to trying 
to pass the buck to our children. 

Japan, another highly armed nation, 
is another example and a marked ex- 
ample of progressiveness and rapidly 
increasing enlightenment. 

As disagreeable as it is to us to admit 
it, we yet know that it is true—Ger- 
many, before the war, the highest armed 
nation the world has ever known, fur- 
nishes good proof: Government strong 
and efficient, today in defeat as strong 
as the others in victory ; commerce and 
shipping before the war pressing hard 
the leading nation of the earth; indus- 
tries and manufactures crowding rival 
nations out of their own territories; 
laws such that one of her citizens could 
hardly ever become a pauper and a 
charge upon the others; admittedly un- 
equaled in music; and in the sciences, 
especially chemistry, unsurpassed. 

And so we could go on. 

Emerson has said that, “Culture does 
not omit the arming of the man.” The 
word “culture,” used with reference to 
a nation, means not simply polish, but 
a state of enlightenment, superiority, in- 
volving the idea of progressiveness. The 
recent coupling by the Germans of the 
word culture with their outrageous sys- 
tem of warfare has made this idea of 
Emerson’s repulsive to us. It is, never- 
theless, true that armament goes with 
culture. To see it, look at the nations 
of the earth. We consider as cultured, 
as advanced, as superior, as progressive, 
only those that we find armed and armed 
modernly. 

Great Britain may be cited; for, un- 
used as we are to so think of her, Eng- 
land in her navy, as Germany was in her 
army, was before the war and is today 
the most armed nation on earth. 

A few years ago, in the Philippines, 
near where man is supposed to have 





developed, I saw and lived among all 
shapes and degrees of man and his arm- 
ing. The monkey in the trees, with only 
his hand; the Manobo living like the 
monkey in trees but carrying a stick, 
club or a stick-spear; the little Black, 
with a bow-and-arrow; the Moro, with 
knife and spear; the Tagalo, with the 
obsolete arms of the Spaniards ; and the 
American, with the modern arms. It is 
a significant fact that from the monkey 
to the American the state of their cul- 
ture, of their advancement, corre- 
sponded exactly to the state of their 
armament. The monkeys that in the 
struggle of life had had sense enough 
to pick up and use a stick as an arm, 
developed into men; the others re- 
mained monkeys. 


POSSIBLE DISARMAMENT 


But disarmament does prevent, or 
tends to prevent, war and fighting, un- 
der two conditions: First, when disarm- 
ament plainly shows to one of two pos- 
sible fighters his inferiority to the other, 
his certainty of getting licked if he 
fights. This is the kind of disarmament 
that pacified our Indians. This is the 
kind of disarmament by which we re- 
cently got peace among our Moros in 
the Philippines. This is the Allies’ logic 
in their present efforts to disarm Ger- 
many. Second, when in the disarma- 
ment of two possible fighters, both come 
under a third stronger, armed with 
power and strength to control both. 
This is the kind of disarmament that is 
effective in preserving peace and order 
between citizens under a good govern- 
ment. But it involves more, far more, 
than the mere taking of arms from 
the citizen. It is also, and more es- 
sentially, strengthening and arming of 
the judge, the sheriff, the policeman, 


_ without which disarming the citizen is 


. 
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ineffective. This was made clear to us 
recently in the Boston police strike, 
where, if the citizens were not armed, 
disorder and violence yet prevailed be- 
cause authority was weakened and dis- 
armed. This is the kind of disorder 
that exists today between the States 
of our Union. This is the kind of dis- 
armament which we have just rejected 
in the League of Nations. 


All other than these two kinds have 
thus far, and will probably always con- 
tinue to be, rejected between sovereign 
States, because the sign of equality can 
be placed between no two nations of 
earth, and because nations know that, 
however intended, any proposition of 
disarmament or limitation of armaments 
is a trick to either gain or maintain an 
advantage. 
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Would Save Millions 


A decided advantage of universal 
training would be the elimination of 
those mentally and physically unfit for 
active service after having been so rated, 
following painstaking examination. This 


would be the means of saving millions 
of dollars to the taxpayers of the coun- 
try, as hasty examinations by draft 
boards now result in the sending of 


thousands of diseased men into the 
service only to have them invalided 
home. 

If the people of the land would only 
insist that Congress appropriate a suf- 
ficient fund to maintain a well-trained 
Regular Army and Reserve, and mobili- 
zation camps in each Corps Area for the 
training of our young men, as should be 
done, the delays and needless sacrifice 
of life, as during the Spanish-American 
and the World War, would be very 
much minimized. 

Wishing you all possible success in 
your most worthy campaign, | am, 

H. A. INGALLs, 
Lieut. Col. and Surgeon, 
New Mexico Military Institute, 
Roswell, N. M. 
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The Infantry in Hawai 
By Major George T. Everett, 44th Infantry. 


may be interesting to readers of the 

INFANTRY JOURNAL to hear some- 

thing of the conditions as they exist 
in Hawaii today and as they affect the 
Infantry. As all the Infantry in the 
islands is stationed at Schofield Bar- 
racks the conditions at that post will be 
described in detail. 

Schofield Barracks, the garrison of all 
mobile troops in the Hawaiian Islands, is 
about 22 miles from Honolulu. It is 
connected with that city by a good con- 
crete and tarvia road and by a railroad 
furnishing three trains per day each 
way. 

This post is rapidly being filled with 
the component parts of an Infantry Di- 
vision. There are at present on duty 
here the following troops: 

27th Infantry; 35th Infantry; 44th 
Infantry ; 8th Field Artillery ; 11th Field 
Artillery; 13th Field Artillery; 3rd En- 
gineers (less 1 battalion) ; Prov. Signal 
sattalion ; Dept. Q.M.C.; 17th Cavalry. 

The other component parts of the di- 
vision have not as yet been ordered here. 
The above troops are all filled to nearly 
their authorized peace strength, the 
strength of the post being about 9,500. 

The barracks and officers’ quarters 
are built in units, each unit accommo- 
dating one regiment. The 17th Cav- 
alry and the 35th Infantry have concrete 
barracks, four three-story buildings 
forming the sides of a square, three 
buildings accommodating a battalion 
each; the fourth, the Administration 
Building, containing the Regimental 
headquarters, Hq., Supply, M. G. Com- 
panies, the Exchange, store-rooms, etc., 
and a big hall for motion pictures, 
dancing, etc. 
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The officers’ quarters in each of these 
units are two-story concrete buildings, 
the field officers’ sets being single and 
the company officers’ sets double. They 
are built on both sides of a horseshoe 
loop, the open end of the loop being 
the width of and adjoining the Admin- 
istration Building. 


There are two new Infantry units, one 
of which is occupied by the 44th In- 
fantry. The other will be completed 
about June of this year. Another pro- 
posed Infantry unit has not yet been 
started. 








Officers’ Guster (Bungalow Type) 
Schofield Barracks 


The barracks of these units are prac- 
tically the same as those of the 35th In- 
fantry. The officers’ quarters, however, 
are frame bungalows, built in six rows 
facing on three streets. There are 4 
field officers’ sets and 43 line officers’ 
sets in each unit. The field officers’ 
sets contain 4 bed rooms with two baths, 
an enlosed porch, a living room with 
fireplace and built-in bookcases, a dining 
room with built-in china closets, kitchen, 
2 store rooms, a laundry, 2 servants’ 
rooms, and a servants’ bath. 


The line officers’ sets are similar in 
type, but contain only 3 bed rooms, 
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have no built-in bookcase in the living 
room and have one servants’ room. 
These quarters are all nicely built, are 
spacious and comfortable. Government 
mission oak furniture is in each build- 


ing. 
The 13th Field Artillery occupies the 
new Artillery unit. This unit is the 
same as an Infantry unit except that 
there are only two battalion buildings 
and only forty-three sets of officers’ 
quarters. This unit has been divided 
with the 8th Field Artillery, one bat- 
talion of each regiment being in tents 
and the Administration Building and 
officers’ quarters being divided equally. 
This arrangement will probably continue 
until the completion of the new artillery 
unit, about the Spring of 1922. 

The 27th Infantry occupies the old 
25th Infantry cantonment. The 13th 
Field Artillery occupies the old 32nd In- 
fantry cantonment, part of the regiment 
being in tents. The 3rd Engineers oc- 
cupies the old 9th F. A. cantonment 
These cantonments, which are familiar 
to those who served here years ago, con- 
sist of temporary frame buildings in 
more or less poor state of repair. The 
area occupied by them, however, on ac- 
count of the flowers and trees, is much 
more attractive than the newer part of 
the post. 

There is not now an acute shortage 
of quarters for officers, but as organi- 
zations fill up and as new organizations 
arrive, that condition will shortly exist. 
At present there are ample quarters for 
officers, warrant officers, and civilian 
E. & V. instructors. 

The quarters for non-commissioned 
officers are scarce, there being barely 
enough for the first three grades. As 
organizations appoint their full comple- 
ment of N. C. O.’s the shortage will 
be acute. The only practical solution 


to this problem would be to place non- 
commissioned officers and their families 
in tents until more quarters are built. 

Officers who served here in the days 
when servants were plentiful and their 
prices reasonable, will be disappointed 
to find that the servant problem exists 
here as in the rest of the world. The 
wages offered by the sugar and pineapple 
plantations are so high as to preclude any 
competition on the part of army officers. 
Post Exchange restaurants and other 
establishments which must operate, high 
wages or not, are paying $75 and $85 
per month for untrained oriental help. 
Officers generally are paying $75 to 
$85 per month for a Japanese couple, 
man and wife, and from $45 to $55 
for a single Japanese to do the cooking 
only. A Japanese couple at $85 per 
month will do the cooking, general 
housework and laundry, except uni- 
forms. At the above prices servants 
are hard to obtain. All the orientals 
seem to be too prosperous to werk as 
servants. 

The laundry problem is a serious one. 
The post laundry is unable to fully at- 
tend to the laundry of the troops. At 
present it is not allowea to do work for 
officers. Laundrymen are scarce and 
the laundries in Honolulu do not seem 
to care for the trade at this post. 

Khaki and white uniforms, including 
mess-jackets, are prescribed. They cost 
here about $15 per suit. This would 
not be so bad if it were not for the fact 
that it is impossible to get khaki cloth 
that will not fade. The orders here 
prohibiting the wearing of faded uni- 
forms are strictly enforced. Gabardine 
and light wool uniforms are permitted 
and are very comfortable. 

The ladies wear the same clothes here 
that they wear in the spring or fall in 
any temperate part of the United States. 
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Wash dresses are the usual thing during 
the day though suits are sometimes 
worn. There seems to be no difference 
between the evening clothes worn here 
and in the States. 

The cost of all articles of food and 
clothing are from 10 per cent to 50 per 
cent higher here than in the United 
States. The drop in prices of foodstuffs 
and clothing which has occurred in the 
States has not been felt here. This dif- 
ference in price is not due entirely to 
freight charges. By determining one’s 
need ahead of time, it is possible to or- 
der things from San Francisco and save 
money thereby. It is cheaper to buy an 
automobile in San Francisco and send 
it here by commercial freight than to buy 
it here. 

To one who doesn’t wish to make 
Schofield Barracks his home day and 
night, an automobile is practically a ne- 
cessity. The train service to Honolulu 
is fairly good but the hours do not al- 
ways suit one’s convenience. Then there 
are so many places other than Honolulu 
that one wants to visit frequently. 

One of these is Haleiwa, a small vil- 
lage on the north coast about nine miles 
from Schofield Barracks. Here is found 
golf, fishing and swimming. There is 
a good hotel, where tea and dinner par- 
ties are attended, usually after an after- 
noon in the surf. 

It is not necessary or even desirable 
to own a high priced car. The red dirt 
and the damp climate soon ruin the 
finish of any car and rust develops very 
rapidly. There is no trip on this island 


long enough to make a heavy, easy rid- 
ing car necessary. 

The post life at Schofield Barracks 
approaches more nearly that of the old 
post life than anything I have seen since 
1916. Its distance from town, while 
not so great, is enough to make people 
stay at home part of the time and is 
conducive to pleasant social life in the 
garrison. 

Those who have not been to the Ha- 
waiian Islands should not come here 
with an expectation of encountering true 
tropical weather. There is no reason 
for not bringing all the comforts and 
nice things they have at home. One 1s 
not troubled here as in Panama or the 
Philippines with damp hot days with 
their consequent mildew and kindred 
troubles. One can have books, pictures, 
etc., without constant fear of having 
them ruined. 

The facilities for amusements at 
Schofield Barracks are many for both 
officers and enlisted men. There are 
five movie theaters, two swimming pools, 
an excellent golf course, many tennis 
courts, several good athletic fields for 
baseball, football, polo, etc. Each regi- 
ment has a dance hall or pavilion and 
there are several good bands. 

Taking it all in all, Hawaii is a good 
place to serve and Schofield Barracks 
is the best station in Hawaii. There is 
a scarcity of Infantry officers here and 
in the event that the War Department 
decides to send more officers here, one 
could not do better than jump at the 
chance to come. 
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Who ls Going to Soldier When Everybody Is 
Going to School? 
By Major Bernard Lenz, Infantry 


T is rarely that you meet an army 
| acquaintance these days who does 

not belong to one of the following 
classes: He is attending a school ; he has 
just come from a school; he is on his 
way to a school or, and this is not un- 
common, he has come from one school 
and is on his way to another. 

Let me make myseli clear before I 
go any further: This article is not go- 
ing to be an argument against schools 
in the Army. I am in favor of the 


basic, the unit, the line, the staff, the 
general, the special, the what-not offi- 
cers’ schools, with reservations, and in- 
cidentally I am in favor of most of the 


schools that have been undertaken for 
the benefit of the enlisted men. What 
I do contend against is the strong ten- 
dency, existing at the present time, of 
running this school question into the 
ground. We've become “hipped” on the 
question of schools. 

That the school epidemic is still on 
the rise is evidenced by the fact that 
officers who are detailed to the School 
of the Line have just, as this is being 
written, been informed that a 350-hour 
preliminary, home study, course is avail- 
able at Leavenworth and it is urged 
upon prospective School of the L’ne stu- 
dents to pursue this course between 
March and September in addition to 
their other duties. Needless to say 
everybody going to the School of the 
Line this fall will take the course. This 
latest addition to our already over- 
crowded schedule of courses, reminds 
me of the old drill sergeant we used to 


have in our regiment who in teaching re- 
cruits to be punctual, used to direct them 
to fall in ten minutes before first call. 

There is one school, though, which is 
being sadly neglected these days. Not 
only officers but also civilians who have 
been more or less familiar with our 
Army, speak of this neglect. I am refer- 
ring to the School of the Soldier, the 
school that requires colonels to be with 
their regiments, majors with their bat- 
talions, captains with their companies, 
lieutenants in the file closers and sol- 
diers in the ranks. 

There appears to be some truth in the 
remarks an officer made recently in my 
hearing. He said “It seems to me the 
schools are running the Army instead 
of the Army running the schools. What 
a man does at a school is being used as 
a measure of his efficiency rather than 
his character and his all-around ability 
to perform as evidenced by his record 
of service.” 

Gibbon, the renowned English his- 
torian, said, “We have two educations, 
one from teachers and the other we give 
ourselves. The last is the real and only 
education.” That Gibbon was right, no 
educator worth the name will deny. 

To my mind we are expecting too 
much from our schools. In spite of the 
use of the “applicatory” method, our 
schools are still places where we get 
education from teachers and we don’t 
give ourselves education as we do when 
we are actually serving with troops or 
actually engaged in other important mili- 
tary work. 
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We take officers of long experience, 
officers who fought in the Spanish- 
American War as lieutenants and cap- 
tains, and who commanded regiments 
and brigades during the World War, and 
send them to school, hoping thereby to 
reeducate them. It can’t be done. Hu- 
man nature doesn’t work that way. It 
violates the principle quoted above from 
Gibbon. We should bear in mind that 
these officers have a background of 
experience, acquired under all sorts of 
conditions, wnc. they draw on wen 
they are actualiy solving a problem or 
doing a job, and anything they may 
acquire at a school helps them only in 
so far as it squares with what their ex- 
perience tells them is right. 

We make a great mistake in sending 
young officers away to school before 
they have become proficient in the 
School of the Soldier. The young offi- 
cer requires a background of experi- 
ence with troops before he can fully 
appreciate what he is getting at a school. 
The young lieutenant who goes to a 
special school before he has been thor- 
oughly grounded in the various duties 
that fall to a lieutenant serving with a 
company, such as drilling, issuing, 
checking and inspecting clothes and 
property, inspecting the guard after 
midnight, etc., is very apt to return 
from school a very badly spoiled lieu- 
tenant. He will, as likely as not, con- 
sider himself a specialist in shooting, 
or grenade throwing, or machine guns, 
etc., and will expect to be employed ex- 
clusively in instructing in these. Plain, 
ordinary drilling and issuing, checking 
and inspecting clothes and property he 
won't care much for and inspecting the 
guard after midnight won’t be at all 
to his liking. No, I think the old Army 
regulation that required two years’ duty 
with troops for the lieutenant when 


joining his first station, was good psy- 
chology because the lieutenant in this 
way was attending six days a week and 
twelve months a year the kind of school 
which gives what Gibbon considered 
“The real and only education.” I am 
again referring to the School of the 
Soldier. 

I said in the beginning that I am in 
favor of these schools, with reservations. 
Some of these reservations are: 

Do not let the courses be padded. Do 
not take two years to do what can be 
done in one. 

Even if they must be competitive, base 
your courses on what the average man 
can do in a reasonable (say eight hour ) 
working day. You can measure rela- 
tive standing quite as well and students 
will know practically as much when the 
course is over. And what is more, the 
chances for standing high in a course 
will be more nearly equal for all stu- 
dents taking said course. We have a 
notable example in the School of the 
Line. At present officers belonging to 
particular arms of the service that give 
special orientation courses and officers 
who either by design or otherwise get 
stationed at Leavenworth a year or two 
prior to entering the School of the Line, 
have every advantage over the officers 
who are relieved from other duty just 
in time to enter the class. 

Have courses for our older officers 
but make them short, non-competitive, 
refresher courses. Let our older offi- 
cers come to school with the understand- 
ing that they are to bring something to 
the school as well as take something 
away. In short, let there always be 
tolerance of ideas. 

A school should concern itself chiefly 
with putting across new ideas and new 
methods that have been found practical 
and beneficial. Don’t include items in 
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a course given away from troops that 
can be included as well in instruction 
with troops. This applies especially to 
courses for younger officers and en- 
listed men. The sending of many hun- 
dreds of young officers and enlisted men 
all over the country costs a great deal 
of money and it looks as if money would 
be rather tight for scme years to come. 
Let us economize in running our schools 
before Congress does it for us. 

As pointed out above, we place too 
much value on what a man does at a 
school. Let a man’s school record form 
an important item on his record of serv- 
ice, but no more. When we make a 
course at a school a single hurdle to 
determine preferment, eligibility and 
the like, we are automatically discredit- 
ing duty with troops and other impor- 
tant duty. A man’s record of service 
should be a system of debits and credits 
and good work at a school should be 
simply recorded as an important credit 
item. What good is our system of rat- 
ing and classification which takes into 
account a man’s entire service if what a 
man does at a school is permitted to out- 
weigh everything else he may do? 


It is with our schools as it has been 
with many other things in the Army. 
Some years ago, it was hiking—hot or 
cold, rain or shine—everybody had to 
hike. Later, it was intensive training. 
Everybody had to be present for drill, 
even the cooks, and you could not bring 
the company in before 11.45 a. m. al- 
though said company might spend a 
good portion of the time resting in the 
woods unbeknown to those responsible 
for enforcing the intensive training 
order. And now it is schools. Who is 
going to soldier when everybody is 
going to school does not appear to be a 
main consideration. The question is, 
schools, schools and more schools. 

In conclusion, I might mention that 
many officers are soon to enter a school 
which (if they are lucky in placing Gen- 
eral A’s forces where they belong on the 
map, and in sounding off General B's 
orders in accordance with the American- 
ized principles of Greipenkerl, Balck and 
Von de Goltz) will open to them a long 
school career and in the end will crown 
them, perhaps, with preferment and 
eligibility. 


D 


The Reduced Army 


If we reduce our Army, as we must 
and indeed as we have actually done, 
far below the point at which it would be 
adequate to our dependence in time of 
grave national peril, prudence requires 
that we shall supply the alternative. We 


have the citizenry. It must be trained 
and accustomed to arms—that is, to 
military service—Harvey's Weekly. 
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Universal Military Training 





By Henry Rolf Brown, M. D., Late Lieut.-Col., M. C.. U.S. Army 


VERY man is for Universal Mili- 
E tary Training who was in the 

Army as an emergency Officer, 
or who was an observer of mobilization, 
or who appreciates the conditions as 
they were, and as they proved to be, or 
who gave any serious thought to the 
matter during 1917-1918. 

Universal Military Training is as nec- 
essarily a duty of the people and the 
Government as the necessity of financ- 
ing the Government, and perhaps even 
more important when the time arrives 
when soldiers are needed to defend the 
Country. I am not for a modest pro- 
gram of Universal Military Training, 
but for as complete a program as can be 
had ; not only as a means of war preven- 
tion, but for the best and highest inter- 
ests of the maturing young manhood of 
our Country. 

We are all well aware of the bene- 
ficial effect and improvement upon the 
young man, and we are also aware of the 
improved mental condition of the man 
who spent six months in the service. 
We can, and do, appreciate the defects, 
both mental and physical, that were dis- 
covered and corrected during the opera- 
tion of the draft, and with Universal 
Military Training many more will be 
discovered and corrected, and I consid- 
ered this alone would be worth more 
to the Nation than it would cost in time 
and treasure. It would teach a man 
what his share in the national life is, 
and gives him a knowledge of the nor- 
mal obligation he owes to his State and 
Nation, and what they owe him. It 
stimulates religious activity, physical 
44% 


and mental progress, individual and na- 
tional production, knowledge of the af- 
fairs of life, inspires confidence, teaches 
him self-discipline, broadens his views, 
and helps him to help himself by equip- 
ping him in a way that he learns by in- 
teresting himself ; it gives him poise and 
manner ; in other words, it makes a man 
of him by association and experience 
It createst a man-power in which the 
Nation can rejoice and feel safe ; where 
without it there is a purposeless and in- 
sipid endeavor. It creates a pride in the 
individual, and promotes the qualities 
necessary for the foundation of a man 
or a soldier. 

Universal Military Training will come 
at a time when this individual is enter- 
ing upon the threshold of life, and at 
a time when he will reap the greatest 
benefits. He and the Nation are equally 
benefited by a policy not only of na- 
tional safety, but individual and collec- 
tive good to the people of the Nation 
True, you cannot make a soldier in a 
few months, but you do, and can, instill 
the necessary and primary ideas into 
his heart and head, and create the first 
step in the making of a soldier and a 
patriot, and if the time comes when he 
is needed for the grim purposes of war, 
you have a man who grasps the situa 
tion quickly, enthusiastically, and pa- 
triotically ; the advance is rapid and sat- 
isfactory. His grouch period is past, 
and he takes up his responsibility with 
determination, desire and pride. He 
feels, after his preliminary training, 
safe, and the country feels safe with 
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him, for we are prepared for any emer- 
gency of war, and have the nucleus of 
an Army limited only to the man- 
power of the Nation. 

Man-power is the first and great- 
est asset, wealth the second, in war. 
[here can be no training in Universal 
Military Training except a training that 
stands for the highest possible benefit to 
the man who receives it, and it is not 
alone to the man who gets it, but to the 
Nation at large. It is a universal benefit. 
There is no one, at heart, who is not in 
favor of Universal Military Training; 
it is superstition, fear, mistaken senti- 
ment, or a total ignorance of the sub- 
ject that determines for them their op- 
position. 

Mistaken sentiment is largely respon- 
sible for most of the opposition from 
serious people, but if the mothers and 
fathers of this country could visualize 
the improvement of their sons by Uni- 
versal Military Training in time of 
peace, it would not be long before it 
would be generally demanded from all 
patriotic Americans, for as complete a 
training as possible. It is certainly high 
time, and vitally important too, that the 
people of these United States get be- 
hind the adoption of a military policy, 
and in getting behind, and advancing 
Universal Military Training it would be 
a first step in the direction of a military 
policy, and stimulate a sane safety for 
the future as well as the present. 

There are those among us who op- 
pose Universal Military Training, com- 
posed as they are of certain foreign rad- 
ical elements, and enemies in general, 
and I will dismiss their consideration, 
by merely calling attention to them. 

From a professional point of view, 
and from that of the Medical Officer, 
the advantages are so great that it is 
manifestly impossible to go into detail 


in so short a space allotted, consequently 
I will give only some of the important 
captions under which a column could be 
written. First, the discovery and cor- 
rection of physical defectives, of which 
I consider this one of the most important 
benefits. Protection by vaccination and 
prophylaxis. Prevention and cure of 
venereal disease existing among our 
young men at the time of their examina- 
tion for service. Sex education, venereal 
hygiene. Instruction in sanitation, per- 
sonal hygiene in the city, farm and com- 
munity. Detection and cure of many 
latent and obscure pathological condi- 
tions now undiscovered. Statistics upon 
many subjects by which the whole peo- 
ple would benefit, and this embraces 
most every subject. Improvement in 
physical conditions as a result of teach- 
ing and training in those things upon 
which most of the people are agreed 
The teaching of discipline and self-re- 
straint, respect for constituted authority, 
and its result the knowledge of how to 
discipline others as well as self, resulting 
in a wholesome, healthy, 100 per cent 
citizenship. It will improve the domes- 
tic relationship, and make better men in 
the home, the city and State, and control 
the vicious tendencies of the growing 
youth. 

Finally, Universal Military Training 
means preparedness and national safety. 
With 400,000 young men going into 
training each year, we would be ready 
to meet any attack, and quickly call to 
the Colors an Army which had been 
maintained at the smallest possible cost 
to the Nation. Without some definite 
policy, as we were in 1917, and as we 
are today, we arc at the mercy of any 
foe who might quickly strike, but with 
Universal Military Training we could 
mobilize and train an army with half 
the cost in money, mistakes and time, 
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and so Universal Military Training is Universal Military Training is strength 
essential in the establishment of a pro- and preparedness. The teaching of 
gressive military policy for the United peace to ourselves and the world with 
States, and would be the greatest in- preparedness is an assurance of future 
surance against the possibility of war. peace. 
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Preliminaries of Universal Military 
Training 

We are at present in the “back wash” 
of a great war and the idea of Uni- 
versal Military Training is repugnant 
to the public as a whole. 

This will pass in a year or so, and in 
the meantime while awaiting this pecu- 
liar psychological change we should 
have an annual registration and physical 
examination of all youths attaining the 
age of 18 years. This will give us val- 
uable statistics and enable us to do much 
corrective work, prolonging lives and in- 
creasing the physical efficiency of our 
men. All vaccinations and inoculations 
could be made at this annual registra- 
tion. 

The public will receive the above pro- 
gram with enthusiasm, for there could be 
no possible objection advanced. From 
this number of annual registrants could 
be drafted such a number as could be 
trained under our present facilities for 
giving military training. 

I am heartily in favor of some form 
of Universal Military Training, prefer- 
ably of short active training with several 
years of oversight, and suggest the 
above as leading to such training. 

Joun W. MacConne tt, M. D., 
Davison College, 
Davison, N.C. 











The Battle of Booby’'s Bluffs 
By Major Single List 


PREFACE 


HIS IS a series of six solutions 
a to the same problem, each solu- 

tion starting with the lessons 
learned by the errors in the previous so- 
lution. The six solutions are designed 
to teach the application of the princi- 
ples as developed in the World War, 
showing the best methods of using the 
combined arms. Naturally, it is impos- 
sible to include every principle in these 
six solutions, but it is thought that the 
most important are shown. 

The reader will at once see that the 
general plan of these six solutions is 
the same as in “The Defense of Duffer’s 
Drift,” a story of the troubles of a 
platoon commander in defending a 
stream crossing during the British-Boer 
War 

PROLOGUE 


The Blues (east) and Reds (west) 
were at war. This was nothing new. 
The Blues and the Reds are always at 
war. They have been at war since the 
beginning of wars. It is said that in 
the time of Augustus Caesar the Tem- 
ple of Janus closed its doors because the 
Romans were no longer at war ; but this 
cannot apply to the Blues and Reds. 
They are still at war and, in my opinion, 
they will always be at war. The Reds 
seem to have remarkable recuperative 
powers, because although they are invar- 
iably defeated by General A, commander 
of the Blues and the most remarkable 
military genius of all time, yet we al- 


ways find them ready to tackle General 
A again at the first opportunity. Some 
times they are assisted and sometimes 
opposed by the browns, a neutral nation, 
but generally they are alone in their 
unsuccessful efforts to hamper General 
A. Truly, one cannot help admiring 
the morale of these poor Reds; always 
they are defeated, always they come for- 
ward again. Defeat never lessens their 
morale. They hope that they will win 
out next time. Possibly, they have 
hopes that a stray bullet may kill Gen 
eral A, or possibly they are fighting with 
the courage of despair and want to end 
it all. At any rate, they are always 
ready for the next fight. 

However, this time it was real war, 
and I, Major Single List, was in actual 
command of the First Battalion of 
Colonel R’s Regiment, which had just 
relieved another regiment on the line 
and was now going into battle for the 
first time. For years, I had heard of the 
campaigns of General A, and had hoped 
that if I ever was lucky enough or un- 
lucky enough to go into battle I would 
have him as commander. And now it 
had happened. We, the Blues, had 
driven the Reds steadily westward until 
they were holding a line along the Mono- 
cacy River to somewhere near the mouth 
of Boobys Creek, thence northward 
along the general line of Boobys Creek 
Their line was not clearly defined, but 
we knew that they were making a last 
stand to hold General A east of the 
passes of South Mountain, so that when 


Our readers are requested to preserve the map that is printed with this first installment. 
It will be referred to constantly in the solutions that follow in future numbers of the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL. 
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their expected reinforcements material- 
ized they could advance safely through 
these passes and deploy in the open 
country to the eastward. Naturally, 
General A had decided that this must be 
prevented. We were to make a final at- 
tack and drive the Reds back into South 
Mountain, capture and destroy as many 
of them as possible, and block the exits 
of the passes. 

By daybreak of this day, June 19, our 
regiment had finished relieving the other 
regiment, and my battalion was now ina 
fairly concealed position somewhat east 
of the road running north and south 
about on coordinate 345. My battalion 
command post was established in the 
cellar of the farmhouse at 345.8-729.4. 
1 visited my companies in position, 
found everything O. K., then returned 
to my command post and tried to sleep. 
I was not very successful. This was 
my first battle, and | was somewhat ex- 
cited over the prospect. My troops were 
likewise somewhat excited, as shown by 
the fact that many useless inquiries were 
made of me; so many in fact that I was 
unable to sleep before noon. After noon 
I managed to sleep a little, but was 
wakened about 3 o'clock by an orderly 
from Colonel R with orders and maps, 
and with a message directing me to re- 
port to regimental headquarters at 6 
o'clock for a conference of the regimen- 
tal field and staff officers. 

Immediately I looked at the maps and 
orders received, and saw that they were 
the plans for an attack the next day. Evi- 
dently we were to report to Colonel R’s 
headquarters for a conference on the 
subject. A glance at the orders showed 
that Colonel R had decided to make the 
assault in column of battalions, and that 
mine was to be the leading battalion. 
We were to attack due west, the north- 
ern boundary being coordinate 730 and 





the southern boundary coordinate 729 
making my area a strip 1,000 yards wide 
and of such depth as I could force the 
Reds to give up. The attack was to com- 
mence at sunrise June 20 (4.30 o'clock). 
The orders and plans were plain 
enough, but I did not know just what 
to do about them. I gazed at the map 
and orders until my eyes were weary and 
the whole thing became a blur. I was 
very tired, the weather was hot, and | 
was very sleepy. So, to make a long 
story short, I went to sleep. In thus 
going to sleep I had three reasons 
First, I was sleepy and needed the 
sleep; second, I was to report to Colo- 
nel R at 6 o’clock and he would explain 
the whole scheme of attack to us, and | 
wanted to be fresh and clear-headed 
when I was at his headquarters ; third, 
I wanted to give my subconscious mind 
a chance to work out the solution to my 
real war problem. Many times I have 
found it best to let my body rest and 
my subconscious mind work. Others 
have told me that they also find that their 
subconscious minds can work out prob- 
lems which they cannot work out in 
moments of real wakefulness. So | 
went to sleep and my subconscious mind 
evolved a series of solutions, each of 
which impressed me at the beginning as 
entirely satisfactory ; but events showed 
that, although I learned something by 
each solution, yet all of the solutions 
were not by any means such as would 
have been approved by General A. 
Each is given just as it was evolved 
by my subconscious mind. The reader 
will notice that each solution was begun 
with the utmost confidence in its ulti- 
mate effectiveness. That is one thing 
about my subconscious mind, it is al- 
ways satisfied with what it has evolved 
until it comes to grief, then with re 
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markable alacrity it evolves something 
else. At any rate | slept, and my sub- 
conscious mind evolved many consecu- 
tive solutions. 


FIRST SOLUTION 


At 6 o'clock I attended the confer- 
ence of field and staff officers at Colo- 
nel R’s headquarters. He read over 
the order to us, and explained it in full. 
I was a little impatient, because it ap- 
peared as if Colonel R thought we could 
not read or at least could not understand 
a field order. Several times he asked 
me if 1 understood my part. I always 
replied in the affirmative. Once or twice 
he asked me if I was sure that | un- 
derstood ; but I would not allow him to 
get me into a controversy. 1! had long 
ago decided that I would avoid any argu- 
ments with him. He seemed of a cruel 
nature and a jealous disposition. He 
did not understand how to handle the 
American soldier ; and it appeared to me 
that he was jealous of me because I was 
so successful at it. 

I always tried to get close to the 
soldier and understand his methods of 
thought. Every one of my men knew 
I was ready to lend him a helping hand, 
and even money. This general care of 
my fellow-soldiers had often been a 
cause of dispute with Colonel R. 

Our colonel was a good soldier, but 
he had lost the milk of human kindness. 
On one occasion I had a great argument 
with him because I had not reported 
two boys who had indulged in a shooting 
scrape in one of the company streets. 
To me it was simply an overbubbling of 
vouthful spirits, but to Colonel R it was 
a crime. It is true that one of the 
boys had been shot in the arm and had 
been in the hospital for two weeks, but 
that was a mere trifle. 

On another occasion Colonel R had 





spoken to me in a very tactless manner 
because | had allowed three of the boys 
to leave camp and visit the city the 
night before a maneuver. They stayed | 
out until 4 o'clock, and naturally were 
unable to go through the strenuous work 
of the next day. 

As | remember his words, he said 
“Major List, you have no discipline in 
your battalion. I am not sure that | 
should not relieve you and send you to 7 
Bluey for reclassification. You think 
that you are thoughful of your men, 
whereas if you persist in your course 
you will cause the loss of many lives in 
battle. It is a serious error to think that 
even the best men can be good soldiers 
without a rigid course of training. |: 
is a mistaken kindness to mollycoddle 
soldiers. You will have men who are in- 
efficient and who will be unable to at- 
tend to their duties in the stress of bat- 
tle. You must understand that bravery 
is by no means the only quality de- 
manded of an officer. I can find many 
officers who will lead troops in battle, 
but I can find few men who can see that 
they are properly fed and furnished am- 
munition and taught to shoot. The days 
of spectacular charges and gallant deaths 
are past. Nowadays, you are shot by 
men you do not see; and the worst pos- 
sible thing for a major to do is to step 
out in front of his troops and expose 
himself to an unnecessary death. You 
should be in front only when they are 
being misled. You should never go in 
front of them in order to show your per- 
sonal bravery. I do not doubt your per 
sonal bravery, but I seriously doubt your 
personal efficiency.” 

I did not say much in reply. He had 
just discovered that the score of my 
battalion on the target range was the 
poorest of the three battalions; and | 
could not deny it. But there were rea- 
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sons for this poor showing. The noble 
citizens of the neighboring city had given 
a festival in honor of the troops soon 
to go overseas, and this festival had 
come just on the day that my battalion 
shot for record. It had been necessary 
for us to hasten our target practice in 
the morning so that the boys could be 
free to go to the city in the afternoon 
and evening. 

{ did not take the trouble to explain 
all of this to Colonel R. He would not 
have understood because he has no heart 
for his fellow-man. Also | felt sure 
that he was jealous of my undoubted 
popularity with the boys. I think that 
he feared that if the matter were put 
to a vote among them, I would be 
Colonel List and he would be Major R 
or Captain R or even Private R. How- 
ever, I felt that the United States au- 
thorities should know what manner of 
man was commanding the regiment. So 
I wrote a letter to my personal friend, 
Senator Sorghum, and told him that |! 
felt sure that the regiment had lost its 
heart through the heartless grinding of 
Colonel R, ‘and that if it did not make a 
good showing against the Reds in the 
coming campaign he would know where 
to place the blame. There was no real 
insubordination in this letter and no one 
could criticise my motive. I felt that my 
duty to my country demanded that when 
the regiment failed in battle he should 
go to the Secretary of War and give him 
the reason for the failure. I was very 
careful to tell the Senator not to men- 
tion my name. 

In justice to myself I must add that 
I also told the Senator not to make any 
effort to secure promotion for me; that 
I expected to win my promotion on the 
field of battle ; and that I felt sure that 
my record in future battles would bring 


to me all the promotion that | could 
desire. 

Finally Colonel R finished the plans 
for the attack, after reading the field 
order severai times, and we all went 
back to our posts. | returned to my 
battalion headquarters (the farmhouse 
cellar) and promptly went to sleep. | 
was tired and needed complete rest be- 
fore the strenuous day of battle. 1 was 
soon sleeping as peacefully as Napoleon 
before Austerlitz. 

At 3.30 o'clock my adjutant Lieuten- 
ant Swift waked me. He apologized 
for waking me, but said that he knew 
that the attack was to take place at 4.30 
o clock, and he supposed that | wished 
to go out and look over the ground be- 
fore the attack commenced. He stated 
that he had been reading the orders and 
noticed that the barrage started at 4.30 
o'clock from the north and south road 
about 800 yards west of my cellar, and 
he had notified the company commanders 
that they could expect me to meet them 
at the farmhouse in the center of our 
sector (345-729.6) at 4 o'clock. He also 
stated that various officers of tanks, 
machine guns, signal troops, and light 
mortars had reported during the night; 
but that he had told them to go to sleep 
in the next room (where the farmer 
kept his potatoes) and that I would 
wake them up at the proper time. 

I was much displeased at the action of 
Lieutenant Swift in making arrange- 
ments for me to meet the captains at 4 
o'clock. I had not slept as much as 
usual, and for the moment I was in a bad 
humor. Also this Lieutenant Swift was 
quite prone to usurp my powers as bat 
talion commander. He was always tak- 
ing it upon himself to give orders dur- 
ing my absence. I had told him time 
after time that I was commander of this 
battalion and that I would give all of the 
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orders necessary. However, 1 was quite 
elated this morning at the prospect of a 
battle in which | would earn undying 
glory and have my name written on the 
pages of history alongside our famous 
sokliers, so 1 did not talk very severely 
to Lieutenant Swift. 1 only told him 
that | must again remind him that | was 
the commander of this battalion, and 
that he would in future make no ap- 
pointments for me and give no orders 
in my name. 

Incidentally, to soften my reprimand, 
I told him that he had done well to dis- 
pose of the various officers of tanks, 
machine guns, signal troops, etc., so 
smoothly, and that we would let them 
sleep, poor fellows. Probably they were 
as tired as we were. I never had the 
heart to make a fellow being do more 
work than was absolutely necessary. 
Of course, the poor infantryman must 
get up early and take the Red position ; 
but that was no reason why the officers 
of other services should not rest at every 
opportunity. 

After I had disposed of Lieutenant 
Swift with a half reprimand, I found 
it necessary to frown also upon the 
freshness of my intelligence officer, 
Lieutenant Bright. He told me that 
he had been studying the map, and that 
he had talked with the officers of the 
regiment we relieved. As a result, he 
believed that the Reds were all on the 
other side of Boobys Creek, and were in 
force in the woods on the south side of 
the bend where Boobys Creek turned to 
the east for 1,000 yards east of Hill 
443. This was too much. I had for- 
given Lieutenant Swift because he had 
disposed of the various officers of tanks, 
machine guns, signal troops, etc., but this 
suggestion of Lieutenant Bright was 
more than I could stand. It was not the 
first time that he had seemed to think 








that it was his duty to come forward and 
volunteer queer bits of information that 
he had gathered. At any rate, | did not 
waste time with him. 1| just told him 
that if | wanted to hear from him, | 
would call on him. Meanwhile he need 
not volunteer any information. 

Thus you can see that I went out on 
the field in a fairly bad humor for a man 
who was to participate in his first battle. 
However, | summoned a smile as soon 
as | reached the vicinity of my brave 
boys, for it would never do for them to 
see that | was out of humor. How often 
have | heard my father read of the 
cheery smiles that made J. E. B. Stuart 
and McClellan popular. Their soldiers 
were always glad to see them, and 
cheered them whenever they rode down 
the line. In this case I did not feel 
that I could justly expect a cheer. | 
was not mounted on a horse and the sun 
was not shining gloriously; in fact, the 
dawn was just beginning to break. How- 
ever, | felt that it would not surprise me 
greatly if some of the boys should give 
a huzza when they saw their major com- 
ing to lead them on to battle and victory. 

There were no cheers on my approach, 
and | decided that the nearness of the 
enemy prevented any such greetings. 
However, my reception was quite cor- 
dial. The four captains crowded around 
me to receive their orders. I did not 
waste time, but gave them as briefly as 
possible. I said: “You know all the 
drill regulations. We have been over 
this many times on the drill field. PB 
and C companies form the firing line; A 
and D companies form the support. 
Lieutenant Swift, you will form the bat- 
talion just east of this ridge in the center 
of our sector, facing west. They will 
be ready at 4.25 o’clock, as the attack 
starts exactly at 4.30.” The captains 
and the adjutant saluted and each cap- 
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tain moved off to join his company. 

For the next half hour I walked up 
and down the ridge, or just east of it, 
where the whole battalion could see me 
and be encouraged by my coolness in 
the face of danger. | felt that each one 
should know that I was there to go for- 
ward with him to victory or death. 

I walked along the front of the com- 
panies and joked with many of my per- 
sonal friends. I remember especially 
that one excellent sergeant of B Com- 
pany hailed me with a glad shout of 
“Hello, Single! How do you feel in the 
face of the real thing?” and I replied 
with some cheerful remark to the effect 
that I was going home with my shield 
or upon it. 

I then remembered the young son of 
one of my best friends, a Mr. Hale, vice- 
president of the bank in my home town 
before I entered the military game, so 
I hunted him up and talked with him. 
He was very glad to see me, and en- 
trusted me with many loving messages 
to his friends, and I will also say to 
his fiancee. He said: “Major, | know 
you will be with us in any danger, but 
I have a feeling that you will live 
through the battle, and I do not think 
that I shall do so. For the sake of your 
friendship for my father and for my 
family I want you to tell them all that 
I died with my face to the enemy and 
with their names on my lips.” I wrung 
his hand and promised to tell them that 
and much more in case any misfortune 
befell him. I had known him since he 
was a small boy, and I sincerely hoped 
that nothing would happen to him. We 
were still conversing when Lieutenant 
Swift came up to tell me that the bat- 
talion was ready to form. It was 4.22, 
so I wished young Frank Hale Godspeed 
and left him. 

As I was walking with Lieutenant 
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Swift over to the center of the line | 
had occasion to feel thankful that I had 
been so careful in the training of my 
battalion. In the last Infantry Drill 
Regulations some young upstart had 
written a statement to the effect that, in 
extended order, the company is the 
largest unit to execute movements by 
prescribed commands. But when | be- 
came battalion commander I did not feel 
at all disposed to relinquish my direct 
command of my companies, so I had 
trained my companies to execute the 
movements of extended order by bat- 
talion, with the same commands as it 
the former drill regulations. Thus I was 
sure that the attack would come off in 
the best possible manner. My boys were 
trained to the minute, eager and willing 
to fall upon the Reds. 

At 4.25 o'clock Lieutenant Swift 
called the battalion to attention, faced 
about and reported, “Sir, the battalion is 
formed.” I told him to take his post, 
and commanded, “Rest,” as | wished the 
companies to rest even to the last minute 
before going forward for the struggle 
which might last all day. I looked at 
my watch and marked the second hand 
as it slowly counted off the seconds un 
til 4.30. The eyes of all of my soldiers 
were on me, and I felt that no one could 
criticise me for lack of coolness and 
courage. I calmly stood there, making 
a few commonplace remarks to Lieu- 
tenants Swift and Bright, who seemed 
anxious to suggest something, but they 
had learned that I was the commander 
of this battalion, so they kept quiet. At 
4.29 I faced about, and everyone could 
see from my stern attitude that the time 
had arrived. I then watched the second 
hand, which was spelling time for us and 
eternity for thousands of Reds and for 
some of us. 


Just at 4.30 I lowered my left hand 
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(which carried my wrist watch) and 
started to command, “Form for attack.” 
The most infernal racket burst forth. 
Shells by the thousand burst on the 
north and south road just west of me, 
and my command could not be heard 
more than ten feet. 

I was dumfounded. Such a racket 
had never been heard in any boiler-shop 
or iron-foundry that I had ever visited. 
I could not think what had happened. 
How had the enemy known that we were 
to attack at this moment? I began to 
suspect treachery; but I knew that there 
could be no treachery in my battalion. 
Possibly some Red spies had slipped over 
in the early dawn and had heard Lie™:- 
tenant Swift’s statement that the attack 
began at 4.30 At any rate we were 
lucky in that the Reds did not have our 
range, and as long as we remained where 
we were there need be no casualties. 

I waited a few seconds, and was a lit- 
tle amused at the facial expressions of 
Lieutenants Swift and Bright. Being 
young men, they naturally were a little 
more prone to surprise than I was. I 
smiled to reassure them, and said, “It 
is all right, my boys; the enemy ‘.2s not 
our range, and we seem to be perfectly 
safe. In fact it is evident that they are 
aiming less and less accurately ; the shots 
seem to be falling shorter and farther 
from us.” 

Then Lieutenant Swift yelled in a 
most disrespectful manner: “The bar- 
rage! It’s our barrage, and it travels at 
the rate of 100 yards in four minutes. 
Of course, it is missing us more and 
more. We must catch it. If we don’t 
take advantage of it our artillery will be 
of no assistance to us.” 

At once it came back to me. Colonel! 
R had said in the conference of his field 
and staff officers that the barrage would 
start at 4.30 o’clock and move forward 


at once. Immediately 1 rose to the oc- 
casion. My voice could not be heard, so 
! opened my mouth several times and 
waved my hand. It made my heart 
bound to see how quickly the intelligent 
American soldier can adapt himself to 
circumstances. The majority of my 
men were volunteers and they under- 
stood at once what was wanted. Prompt- 
ly B and C companies moved out in ex- 
tended order, and A and D companies 
prepared to follow. Ata double time B 
and C companies spread over the center 
of our sector, guiding center, one man 
per yard. This covered about 500 yards, 
leaving some 250 yards on either flank, 
which was to be covered by A and D 
companies as they advanced later at the 
prescribed distance of about 300 yards. 

I took my position about 150 yards 
behind the center of the front line. The 
whole battalion moved forward in per- 
fect order, guiding center, the front 
line some sixty yards behind our bar- 
rage. 

My heart swelled with pride. Every- 
thing was working smoothly. It is true 
that some of the boys were falling, and 
my heart bled in sympathy ; but I gritted 
my teeth like a soldier, and marched 
proudly forward, calm and collected. 

When we reached the crest, some four 
minutes after our advance had started, 
[ halted for a moment and gazed upon 
the scene with my field glasses. The 
morning sun showed a perfect picture. 
One hundred and fifty yards ahead of 
me were B and C companies in a mag- 
nificent line, marching straight to the 
front as if on parade. Some sixty yards 
in front of them was our barrage, still 
going forward at the rate of 100 yards 
in four minutes. Behind me, 150 yards, 
and off to the right and left flanks, re- 
spectively, were the A and D companies, 
now in platoon columns. I felt that my 
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weary days of work in the training camp 
were producing their reward. W ith a 
smile 1 placed my field glasses in the 
case and hurried forward to regain my 
position back of the center, midway be- 
tween the two lines. 

I heard Lieutenant Bright say to 
Lieutenant Swift, “Look at the shells 
bursting just this side of the creek. 
Either we have an extra wide barrage or 
it is their protective barrage in front of 
their line. My best information says 
that their line is west of the creek. If 
that is their protective barrage they will 
switch it as soon as they locate us, and 
then we will have an awful time.” 
nothing to justify Lieutenant Bright in 
this dismal prediction. I did not care 
to administer any further admonitions 
to him, so I calmly marched forward. 

After about twenty minutes the left 
of my front line arrived opposite the 
trees, already mentioned, on the south 
side of the bend in Boobys Creek at 
344.6-729.3, the barrage having passed 
this point. I saw a few men break from 
the left and start for the creek only 
some forty yards away, but a sharp com- 
mand from a lieutenant or a sergeant 
called them back into line and they con- 
tinued forward. 

Evidently some of the Reds were in 
that creek bottom, but the platoon com- 
mander knew that I would send up some 
men from the support to clear them out. 
It was his duty to march straight ahead 
just as I had taught them day after day 
on the parade ground. I quickly turned 
to the left and waved forward a platoon 
from D Company, pointing to the creek 
bend. Not a second did they hesitate. 
Bravely they started forward, but luck 
was against me. I heard a rat-tat-tat 
from the creek bottom, then a contin- 


| saw 
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uous roll of rat-tat-tats. The left of my 
front line just crumpled up and lay 
down. It vanished. 

The right, true to its training, imme- 
diately began to advance by rushes, 
straight to the front. Probably they had 
seen an enemy or something to their 
front. Steadily and surely they rose, 
rushed forward and fell, firing to the 
front. Each time fewer rose and rushed 
forward. Always some fell. But re- 
lief was at hand; the platoon from the 
D Company was only some 100 yards 
away. | signalled “double time,” and 
they rushed forward and silenced the 
machine gun. 

For a few moments | breathed free- 
ly. But not for long. Suddenly, 100 
yards back of me, there was again an 
unearthly racket, shells exploding and 
iron splinters z-z-z-z-zing in all direc- 
tions. Lieutenant Bright yelled “There 
They have us located!” and 
truly it seemed so. 


it is! 
One platoon of D 
Company simply disappeared. Half of 
another was blown into the air. Cap- 
tain D, with rare presence of mind, com 
manded, “Scatter, boys, SCATTER!" 
and the rest of the company abandoned 
all formation and rushed pell-mell for 
the creek bottom. On the right the en- 
emy's counter-barrage seemed less ef- 
fective. Possibly they did not have 
enough guns, and they made it thicker 
on my left. 


I moved over to my right and placed 
myself between the two lines, and we 
continued to move forward. Personally, 
I felt that this showed great fortitude 


on my part. Practically half of my 
battalion had been killed or wounded, 
and yet I had not sounded the retreat. 

At Bull Run the Federal troops re- 
tired with much less loss than that. 


*A command actually given in an American machine gun battalion in France. 
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In fact in no one of our great battles 
had the losses been 50 per cent. Yet 
here was I, Major List, still pushing for- 
ward after over 50 per cent of my men 
had been killed or wounded. 

For some four more minutes we fol- 
lowed the barrage without accident. 
Then again we had hard luck. The bar- 
rage passed some more Red machine 
guns concealed in the woods south of 
the bend, and my line began to crumple 
up on the left. Still we struggled for- 
ward, and I noted with pleasure that a 
small party gained the top of Hill 407 
and disappeared. My joy was short- 
lived, for just then the Red counter- 
barrage switched from D Company and 
fell upon A Company. My last supports 
vanished, and no first line existed ex- 
cept a few men on Hill 407. 

My battalion was ruined. We had 
captured Hill 407, but at what a price! 
On all sides my brave boys were wound- 
ed and dying. Time after time my 
name was called, and | stopped to com- 
fort old and personal friends, Finally, 
to my great grief, I came across young 
Frank Hale mortally wounded. |! 
stopped and bent over him. ~ “My boy, 
my boy, what can I do?” “Major,” he 
said, “can’t you call us anything but 
boys? Don’t you think some of us have 
behaved like grown-up men today?’ 
And he smiled and died. 

My cup was full, but it overflowed 
when a messenger rushed up from Cap- 
tain B to say that he had captured Hill 
407, but he had not been issued extra 
ammunition and would have to retire if 
I could not send him some. I had none 
to send him. I did not even know where 
to find it. 

Though overcome with bitterness at 
Colonel R for having given me the 
hardest job of any of the battalions, 
I determined to be a soldier to my dying 


breath. My brave boys were streaming 
back over the field in wild confusion. 
No human flesh could stand against that 
hail of lead from the woods across the 
creek on our left. I sent Lieutenant 
Bright back to Colonel R to ask for 
help—that we were utterly beaten 
Meanwhile I determined that I would 
sell my life as dearly as possible. No 
one at home should ever say that |, 
Single List, had fled from the foe. We 
had seen no enemy, but it was evident 
that many Red machine guns were in 
the woods south of the creek. I called 
for volunteers, and some forty brave 
lads gathered around me. 

Remembering my grandfather's story 
of how he rallied his men in the deadly 
Devil's Den at Gettysburg, I seized a 
gun and began to exhort them to do 
their duty by their fellow-countrymen. 
The tyrannical Reds must not triumph. 
Our freedom was in danger. The coun- 
try’s honor was at stake. Remember 
the glorious democracy for which they 
were fighting. I would lead them and 
be one of them. All became fired with 
my enthusiasm. They clamored for im- 
mediate action. They cried, “Lead on, 
List, we’re with you!” I turned to 
lead them, but just then three shells 
burst in our group and machine gun 
bullets swept us like a hose. I was un- 
hurt, but when the dust cleared not a 
man of my volunteers was with me— 
all were dead, wounded, or missing. | 
looked around the field, but could see 
no men. All of my battalion had dis- 
appeared. 

Suddenly, Lieutenant Swift grabbed 
my arm and said, “Look!” I looked to 
the rear and saw a thin line of Blue skir- 
mishers coming over the ridge. The 
Second Battalion was coming up, but it 
was too late. My battalion had been 
fighting the whole battle alone, and it 
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was demolished. No amount of rein- 
forcements could reestablish the batttle 
or bring my brave boys (men) back to 
me. As the line passed by me | saw 
that the major of the Second Battalion 
was in command and that he was ac- 
companied by the lieutenant colonel. The 
latter spoke to me curtly and said, 
“Colonel R orders that you report to 
him immediately. I shall take command 
of your battalion—what is left of it.” 

As I walked back to Colonel R 1 was 
very much crestfallen. It was evident 
that I was to be relieved. Well, I was 
willing. My battalion was gone and 
my heart was broken. I cared no more 
for wars, and I wanted a peaceful time 
in the Service of Supply. But I did 
think that Colonel R should at least 
thank me for the gallant work done by 
my battalion. In his disptaches he should 
mention that the First Battalion, under 
Major Single List, had bravely breasted 
the leaden hail and capiured Hill 407, 
but was unable to advance farther be- 
cause of its severe losses. 

I did not expect him to mention that 
my battalion had fought the whole bat- 
tle alone and unsupported, and had been 
stopped through lack of support after 
it had captured the Red fort on Hill 
407, but I did hope that he would ac- 
knowledge that it had been specially se- 
lected for the most difticult task. Also 
I felt that he should specially mention 
my gallantry in rallying forty volunteers 
and advancing to clinch the victory by 
capturing the Red machine gun nest. He 
should have left me with my battalion 
now that the victory was won, and at 
night the Second Battalion could have 
safely taken over the position so gal- 
lantly won by us. 

I reported to Colonel R. He told me 
that I was relieved; that he had rec- 
ommended that I be sent back for re- 


classification ; that 1 was not fit to com- 
mand the battalion, and that I would at 
once go back to division headquarters 
and report to General A. 

I need not give a long discussion here 
of the explanations given by Colonel 
R. It seems that he blamed me for 
not taking the machine guns before they 
enfiladed my line, but gave no idea as 
to how I was to do it. He blamed me 
for letting my men run out of ammu- 
nition, but said nothing about the fact 
that no ammunition carts had reported 
to me. He blamed me for allowing my 
men to be caught in close formation by 
the Reds’ counter-barrage, but offered 
no suggestions as to how it could be 
avoided. In short, he blamed me and 
not himself for the loss of the battle 
He offered no satisfactory explanation 
of why he had made my battalion fight 
the battle alone. He belittled my capture 
of the Red fort on Hill 407; said it was 
no victory; that there was not a single 
Red on Hill 407. He made many heart- 
less remarks about the lack of fighting 
qualities in my battalion ; said it was run 
like a political club. This last I did not 
discuss with him, as I saw that he was 
moved by jealousy, and | said nothing 
more to him. 
General A. 

At division headquarters General A 


I determined to appeal to 


was too busy to see me, and the adjutant 
handed me an order to go to Bluey for 
reclassification. 
me justice, I sat 


As no one would give 
down and wrote to 
my friend, Senator Sorghum, and told 
him all about the battle and my victory 
and about Colonel R’s robbing me and 
my brave battalion of the credit. I knew 
that Senator Sorghum would understand 
me and would see that I received justice 
from the War Department in Washing- 
ton. The letter finished, I became calm 
and peaceful, and—woke up. 
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At first | was displeased with my 
subconscious mind. It had not at all 
solved my problem. However, I had 
at least learned four things not to do: 

1. Do not let your battalion become 
a political club. 

2. Do not let machine guns enfilade 
your line. 


3. Do not fail to issue extra ammuni- 
tion. Look it up. 

4. Do not get caught in close forma- 
tion by enemy’s counter-barrage. 

These lessons were not enough for 
my problem. I slept, and again my sub- 
conscious mind began to revolve and 
evolve. 


(To be continued ) 





D 


Saving the Manhood of the Country 


General Ireland covered the ground so 
thoroughly there is little room for any- 
thing additional to be said. 

The importance of education in sex 
relationship, and particularly in the mat- 
ter of protection from the dangers of 
illicit sexual indulgence is indeed great. 
Nowhere can this subject be taught bet- 
ter than in camp. The coming manhood 
of the Nation should become familiar 
with some of the achievements of mod- 
ern medical science in diagnosing and 
treating syphilis, especially primary 
syphilis. 

The detrimental influence of syphilis 
on the American people today is more 
disastrous than is tuberculosis. 

Most people object to living in the 
same house with a tubercular person, 
while some think it a good time and joke 
to occupy the same bed with a prostitute 
all night, 90 per cent of whom are 
venereally infected. 

H. M. Greene, M. D., 
Portland, Ore. 











“Citizen Slovinski Sanctified 
By Monroe Woolley 


E had an explosive name, one 
H that at once suggested both a 

Russian ancestry and a certain 
fitness for army life. 

Although the name of Slovinski sav- 
ored somewhat of bombs and plots and 
anarchism, these dangerous things nev- 
ertheless were no part of the man him- 
self. 

Slovinski—few ever knew his given 
name—was just a plodding post tailor 
who was not encumbered in his work 
by an enlistment oath. This is to say 
that his status is defined in regulations 
as a camp follower—a civilian not sub- 
ject to purely military service. Thus 
it was that the man’s station in military 
life early earned for him the nickname 
of “Citizen” Slovinski. 

A bachelor, with no kith or kin, all 
the harm “Citizen” ever did he did to 
himself. His good points were none too 
numerous, but those he did possess were 
big ones. He had a heart too big for his 
little stout body, yet one as soft and 
as tender as a woman’s. “Citizen” al- 
ways had a feeling for others, particu- 
larly when the others were in trouble 
and needed an added suppty of feelings. 
It mattered not that the old man’s un- 
ostentatious generosity had time and 
again been abused and even cruelly ex- 
ploited. His confidence in the good 
there is in humanity never once weak- 
ened or failed. To judge “Citizen’s” 
soul by his suit or by his coarse fea- 
tures or by his uncouth manners one 
could get nowhere in character delinea- 
tion. 


“Citizen” got his income, sometimes 


humble and sometimes gratifying, by 
altering misfit issue clothing for new 
recruits and by making smart tailored 
uniforms for the older soldiers and the 
officers. Eating at a soldiers’ mess and 
hibernating in a stuffy room at the rear 
of his dingy shop at night helped the 
eccentric recluse to a degree of modest 
prosperity despite some prodigal habits 
which he had. 

There came with “Citizen” from the 
old country at least two tangible things 
—his tailor’s trade and a man-size ap- 
petite for vodka. Gambling he later ac- 
quired along with his laborious Eng- 
lish and disinterested knowledge of 
American military life. The soldiers 
took precious little pains with “Citi- 
zen’s” vocabulary, or with his grammar 
for that matter. As for the officers, he 
was always on hand when their ward- 
robes needed attention. But the sol- 
diers did interest themselves to an en- 
thusiastic degree in the old tailor’s gam- 
bling apprenticeship. That was to be 
expected. 

With his habits and his work “Citi- 
zen” was industrious. When he was 
not sitting on his crossed legs atop his 
much-marked tailor’s table sewing sav- 
agely on a suit which should have been 
in the hands of its owner a week before, 
he was quite sure to be in his hovel 
of a bedroom snoozing off an overload 
of Yankee vodka; and if he were not 
doing bunk fatigue, as the men termed 
his siestas, surely he could be found 
behind his monstrous pipe ornamenting 
a gaming table in some barrack base- 
ment—that is, until the day he abruptly, 
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mysteriously, but quite permanently re- 
formed from participation in all games 
of chance. 

Thus “Citizen” lived—thus he died. 

The big event, the thing you want to 
know about, came with his passing. 
“Citizen,” following the habit really big 
men have, had to die to become illus- 
trious. Without appearing humorous, 
let it be recorded that he got all he could 
have ordered, for it must be remembered 
that his life was simple and his aspira- 
tions humble. This, however, is not say- 
ing that he was not intensely patriotic 
and whole-heartedly American, as sub- 
sequent events will disclose. 

“Wonder why the old man is making 
all this fuss and feathers over that dead 
Russian ?” pessimistically queried the top 
sergeant of the company clerk the day 
following “Citizen’s” sudden end. “He’s 
ordered all duties suspended tomorrow, 
and’s getting the chaplain to engineer a 
regular military sorrow-saunter for the 
old Cossack.” 

Fact is, this was the enigma which 
permeated all the garrison. Why had 
the officers so suddenly shown such sin- 
cere respect and feeling for a drink- 
soused sot they had so religiously shun- 
ned in life? What could a dead man 
possibly do to work this most amazing, 
unnatural transformation? Ordinarily 
the commanding officer’s interest in any 
type of a post tailor might reasonably 
be expected to automatically cease with 
his leaving, or with the stilling of his 
hands. 

“ ‘Citizen’ surely wouldn't know how 
to take this attention at all if he was on 
his pins again,” the clerk sacrilegiously 
faltered. “He ain't got even a thinking 
part in this play, and let’s hope he won't 
spill the beans by coming to life again. 
It ’ud be just like him to make a break 
the first time he broke into society.” 


But the time was not yet ripe for the 
curious to know just why all the post 
turned out, the officers in full dress and 
with side arms, the troops martialed in 
funeral formation, with the band play- 
ing dirges, and the drums muffled, to 
follow the casket draped with the Flag 
of Freedom to “Citizen’s” 
place in the post cemetery. 

Only the post commander and one 
other knew the truth as to the cause of 
all this homage to an illiterate though 
masterful tradesman. The other per- 
son in on the secret was the officer ap- 
pointed by the commander as admin- 
istrator over the deceased’s estate. It 
was this officer who confided to a 
shocked and surprised superior a 
strange and startling discovery. 

From the bottom of an old immi- 
grant’s chest the administrator in inven- 
torying “Citizen’s” effects dug up a sig- 
nificant bunch of musty papers—papers 
which meant much to the honor of the 
service, and much especially to the spot- 
less record of the Sixty-seventh Regu- 
lars. It was the proud boast of the 
Sixty-seventh that never had an officer 
of that gallant organization been 
cashiered. To be more precise, dis- 
missal notations were positively barred 
from entry in the regimental records. 
Any officer who might presume to reck- 
lessly violate the regiment’s reputation 
could expect to have far worse wrath 
to reckon with than a mere court-mar- 
tial sentence involving a kickout. 

It was the preservation in a peculiar 
way—the saving from shame—of this 
most unusual military record that made 
“Citizen” Slovinski not exactly famous 
but somewhat of a respected hero, at 
least on officers’ row, in death. Inci- 
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undoubtedly in some miraculous way 
thoroughly reformed him forever of the 
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gambling habit, served also to get for 
him what he inwardly cherished would 
be his end—a military funeral. 

The colonel’s wife was the first to 
learn the story. Being the first lady 
of the garrison, she was entitled by 
precedent to hear it from the command- 
ing officer before all others. Following 
dinner that evening she was unable to 
longer conceal her suspense. She de- 
manded : 

“Why all this to-do over poor Slo- 
vinski ?” 

A discreet tactician, the colonel de- 
cided to tell. The honor of the regi- 
ment having been once more preserved 
and kept unsullied, there seemed no fur- 
ther need for silence. The chivalrous old 
colonel had wanted the command to pay 
its respects to the man at this the last 
opportunity—not to any of his deeds, 
however worthy. This was merely a 
whim the veteran Indian fighter had. 
Now that the last marks of esteem had 
been fittingly paid it was right and just 
that the thing which prompted them 
should be made known, not in orders— 
that would not do at all—but solely by 
word of mouth. Besides, the colonel had 
reason to feel that telling a woman 
would be equal to having the tale blown 
from the bugle of the windiest trumpeter 
through the parade ground megaphone. 

“We found a bunch of yellow, soiled 
papers in ‘Citizen’s’ bedroom,” the com- 
mander commenced leisurely, puffing 
with satisfaction at his Manila cigar. 
“Yates, as administrator, dug them up 
from the depths of a foul-smelling box- 
locker. Those papers stood between the 
honor of the outfit and degradation. 
You know what I mean—the reputation 
the Sixty-seventh righteously cherishes 
over an absence of dismissals. Slo- 
vinski held the means of blasting that 
record, and he was big enough and good 
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enough not to do it. He was loyal to 
the command which has given him his 
bread and butter, his bunk, and a little 
bank balance.” 

The colonel paused for a moment to 
relight his smokeless stump, resuming 
quickly as his wife showed signs of im- 
patience. 

“The papers were the duplicate pay 
accounts of Captain Mayerly—that 
swashbuckling, misfit military quarter- 
master who was ousted from the service 
after transferring from the regiment. 
From what we could find out from 
scrawling entries in Slovinski’s memo- 
randums Mayerly must have lost several 
hundreds of dollars of Government 
funds at poker, and went to ‘Citizen’ 
begging for a loan, to save not the regi- 
ment’s honor so much, as his own slimy 
skin. Regardless of his obligation as an 
officer and a gentleman to one who gave 
the accumulation of years to save him, 
Mayerly went heedlessly ahead drawing 
his pay regularly on newly executed 
vouchers. He took a chance on ‘Citi- 
zen’ having the courage or the cussed- 
ness to expose him by yielding the du- 
plicate accounts he held as security to 
an inspector.” 

The tale of the sanctification of Slo- 
vinski was ended. 

“Poor, neglected old ‘Citizen’—he 
must have a monument,” the colonel’s 
wife appreciatively sighed. 

“Yes, and he'll get it,” was the colo- 
nel’s assurance. “The officers of the 
Sixty-seventh will see handsomely to 
that”; following which the comnander 
mused, perhaps more to himself than to 
his companion in life, “theoretically, 
Congress makes officers and gentlemen, 
but Congress, thank the Lord, has no 
exclusive rights in the business. Some 
men sometimes get a gentleman’s deco- 
ration without legislative aid.” 











The Brigade Staff—B-1 and B-4 
By Major John B. Barnes, General Staff 


HIS article is on the first and 
| fourth sections, Brigade Staft, 
the chiefs of which are desig- 
nated B-1 and B-4, respectively. The 
brigade is not an administration unit, 
nor an administrative channel between 
the division and regiments for records 
or supply. Due to this fact, the brigade 
staff duties pertaining to Personnel 
(B-1) and Supply (B-4) are much cur- 
tailed, and the work of the two sections 
may be conveniently combined under a 
single staff officer (see Infantry School 
Tables of Organization). However, the 
functions of the personnel and the sup- 
ply sections remain clearly separate and 
distinct, and the brigade staff officer pro- 
vided functions as B-1 or B-4, depending 
on the nature of the duty. For conven- 
ience, and because his B-4 duties are the 
more extensive, he is referred to in this 
conference as B-4. 

It is assumed that you are fatuiliar 
with the organization of the divisional 
administrative and supply sections, and 
in general with the scope of their duties. 

It is, of course, understood that when 
a brigade acts alone its staff duties are 
multiplied, the functions of brigade statf 
officers becoming analogous to those of 
the corresponding sections of a division 
staff. A discussion on the basis of the 
brigade acting alone would involve in 
scope and time more latitude than is 
intended for this conference, which will 
be limited to the normal case, i. e., the 
brigade as a part of a division. On this 
basis the B-4 duties may be conven- 
iently considered under three general 
subdivisions, viz.: 


(1) Those relating to brigade head- 
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quarters troops only, i. e., brigade head- 
quarters and brigade headquarters com- 
pany. 

(2) Those relating to other troops. 

(3) Those of general nature relating 
both to the brigade headquarters and 
other troops. 

Under (1) he is the adjutant, person- 
nel officer and supply officer of brigade 
headquarters. As such he is charged 
with detailed B-1 and B-4 duties as 
follows : 

Procurement, assignment and replace- 
ment of personnel and animals. 

Procurement, replacement, storage, 
distribution, issue, and upkeep of sup 
plies, equipment and transport. 

Supervision over security, employ- 
ment, and disposition of conscientious 
objectors, deserters, absentees, and 
stragglers. 

Maintaining order. 

Awards, honors, decorations arid local 
uniform regulations. 

Assignment of billets and billeting in 
cooperation with B-3. 

Procurement and upkeep of shelter 
billets, camping and training sites, and 
of bath, laundry, commissary, recrea- 
tional, educational, and entertainment 
facilities. 

Sanitation, disposal of sick and 
wounded men and animals. 

Police of camp, fire protection, water 
supply, messes, care and use of trans- 
port. 

Transportation arrangements for per- 
sonnel, animals, and material. 

Disposal of surplus and unserviceable 
property. 

Payment of troops. 
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Labor, labor details, guards while 
serving in connection with labor de- 
tails. -m 

Details of trucking, and entraining 
and detraining arrangements in coop- 
eration with B-3. 

Location of picket line ard second 
echelon. ; 

Brigade headquarters agent for in- 
vestigations relative to personnel involv- 
ing the administration of military jus- 
tice. 

Postal service. 

Administration, including correspond- 
ence; records and reports not tactical. 

Insurance. 

In many of these duties B-4 acts in 
accorcance with higher orders and reg- 
ulations, his personal initiative, activities, 
and responsibilities corresponding in 
many respects to those devolving on a 
company commander. In general he is 
charged with administration and supply, 
and with the upkeep of brigade head- 
quarters personnel, equipment, and facil- 
ities. He belongs to brigade headquar- 
ters company, commands headquarters 
platoon, and is responsible for its 
proper training and functioning. With 
the headquarters section he supplies and 
messes the command. The record sec- 
tion performs all clerical work for bri- 
gade headquarters. The transportation 
section handles and cares for the brigade 
transport, including supervision over the 
animals of the communications platoon. 
In billeting and moves he provides ad- 
vance parties, arranges for proper func- 
tioning of supply, makes necessary ar- 
rangement for extra transportation, 
loading, and unloading. He assures the 
execution of various fatigue duties re- 
quired in connection with establishing 
camp, and with the maintenance of bri- 
gade headquarters. If there is a second 
echelon he establishes and commands it, 


arranges its communications by either 
wire or courier with the brigade CP, 
and is prepared to send or receive ani- 
mals or transport on the shortest notice 
He keeps no unnecessary transportation 
or personnel at the CP. 

Under (2) above B-4 normally has 
no direct administrative or supply func- 
tions. Such matters are handled by the 
division direct with regiments, the cor- 
responding brigade staff section not be- 
ing a link in the chain either for trans- 
mission, promulgation, or execution of 
orders. 

The brigade does not receive from 
subordinate units routine reports, re- 
turns, requisitions, or other correspond- 
ence pertaining to administration, 
personnel, or supply matter, either for 
record or as a channel of transmission. 
Consequently B-4 records are limited 
to those pertaining to the administra- 
tion of brigade headquarters. However, 
the brigade commander must be in- 
formed at all times of the state of sup- 
ply, personnel, and equipment of his 
brigade, and B-4 is his agent for gather- 
ing this information. In this respect 
B-4 duties may be summarized as fol- 
lows, viz. : 

(a) He collects, through informal re- 
ports, personal observation, and by visits 
to the corresponding regimental and di- 
vision sections, pertinent information 
and data relative to supply, equipment 
personnel, transport, shelter, hospitali- 
zation, and sanitation of troops of the 
brigade. 

(b) He may act as direct agent of 
communication between the correspond- 
ing regimental and divisional staff sec- 
tions. 

In order to carry out these important 
functions by far the greater part of his 


time should be spent out in the brigade 
area. 
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He should visit the corresponding 
regimental sections daily, ascertain their 
needs, learn their difficulties, and listen 
to their troubles. 

The heads of the regimental sections 
being both busy, and generally more re- 
mote from division headquarters than 
B-4, he is able and should be authorized 
to go directly to the division staff to 
talk over needs, and present problems 
of the regimental sections. Not only 
should this arrangement give the division 
staff a quicker presentation and better 
personal understanding of regimental 
problems, needs, and conditions, but 
with the weight of the brigade com- 
mander behind him B-4 will usually be 
able to accomplish results that might be 
delayed if dependent entirely on routine 
correspondence or the frequent exchange 
of visits between members of the di- 
vision and regimental staffs. 

It must be understood that B-4 acts 
as an adviser, helper, and agent of the 
regimental staff officers, and he must 
so conduct himself as to establish with 
them the assurance that he is in no way 
attempting to spy on, interfere with, or 
personally supervise or direct their af- 
fairs, but that his mission is purely one 
of constructive assistance in the over- 
coming of troublesome difficulties. 

By such employment and conduct he 
not only becomes a well informed and 
hand agent for the regiments, but he is 
in turn able to advise the regiments and 
the brigade commander as to the efforts, 
prospects, and limitations of the di- 
visional agencies in the matters involved. 
Beyond this, the regiments are assured 
that the brigade commander knows 
through first-hand information of their 
supply and personnel situation, and that 
he has an interest in and appreciation of 
the quality of work being done by the 
regimental staffs. 


B-4, being junior in rank to the heads 
of sections with which he deals, the 
necessity for his possessing suitable 
qualifications cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized. That he is professionally e- 
ficient is not enough. His usefulness 
will depend largely on his more personal 
qualifications, such as optimism, tact, 
modesty, courtesy, and sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the difficulties of the oi 
ficers of lower staffs. He must re 
frain from criticism on his account, be 
able to present any situation to the bri- 
gade commander or divisional staff of- 
ficers in its true light, and to present 
to the regimental staff officers in its 
most favorable and encouraging aspect 
any seeming failure or neglect of those 
higher up. He must observe and bring 
to the attention of the brigade com- 
mander all personal, transport, suppl; 
and shelter conditions, that may effect, 
adversely or otherwise, the efficiency of 
the command. Such employment and 
conduct will make him an indispensable 
asset to his brigade commander in keep- 
ing him informed as to the state of sup 
ply and personnel of the command, the 
manner in which higher orders are being 
carried out, and the good and bad fea 
tures of lower staff work. 

Discussion of functions that would 
come under (3) above involves consid- 
eration of the broader aspects of brigade 
staff duties. For example, it may fre- 
quently be the case that division orders 
leave the brigade considerable latitude. 
by passing to it the working out or regu- 
lation of detail pertaining to administra- 
tion, supply, etc., of the brigade coin 
mand. This would more frequent!) 
occur in connection with moves, billet- 
ing, or the occupation of a sector or 
training area. In cases such as these 
B-4 responsibility for plans, orders, and 
execution are increased to the extent 
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passed on by the division staff. For ex- 
ample, the brigade may be required to 
work out the details of brigade embuss- 
ing or debussing, entraining or detrain- 
ing, occupation of a billeting area, plans 
for dug-outs or shelter in a sector, es- 
uunates for labor or labor troops, to 
issue or recommend orders on questions 
of brigade sanitation, supply, shelter, 
transport, circulation, etc. 

Especially in the matter of traffic con- 
trol in the brigade area, brigade super- 
vision is important and brigade orders 
may be necessary as the division orders 
cannot usually cover the entire question 
in detail. Therefore, he must be quali- 
fied to undertake the larger aspects of 
G-1 and G-4 functions, and be so in- 
formed as to the existing conditions in 
the command that in case greater re- 
sponsibilities do devolve upon him he 
will be prepared to efficiently discharge 
them. At all times and under all cir- 
cumstances he tries to anticipate brigade 
needs and to so dispose and handle his 
personnel and equipment as to best meet 
any situation arising. Should the bri- 
gade act independently he automatically 
becomes the chief of the supply and per- 
sonnel section of the entire command. 

In short, this officer is at all times the 
assistant and adviser of the brigade com- 
mander for G-1 and G-4 matters per- 
taining to the brigade. He should keep 
in close touch with B-3. He does not 
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issue orders or give instructions without 
first consulting other staff sections con- 
cerned. For the benefit of the brigade 
headquarters troops he posts maps 
showing road circulation, the location of 
the second echelons of the brigade and 
regiments, and the nearest dressing sta- 
tion. He keeps for his own informa 
tion copies of all divisional G-1 and G-4 
orders, instructions, and maps. 

He keeps details and minor troubles 
off the shoulders of the brigade major 
and only presents matters of such im- 
portance as require brigade attention, 
or which affect the welfare and effi 
ciency of the command, and which are 
not being properly adjusted through ef- 
forts of his own or the actions of oth- 
ers. In general he is the handy man of 
brigade headquarters. It seems essen 
tial that he should have an understudy. 
One of the general aides is the most 
available officer for this duty. Normally 
he keeps no prescribed or formal of- 
fice records, except that the usual com- 
pany records are kept by the brigade 
headquarters company. 

“Every tendency to build up an ad- 
ministrative or records personnel at bri- 
gade headquarters’ or to make the bri- 
gade a link between the regiments and 
division headquarters for administra- 
tive and supply routine ‘is antagonistic 
to the tactical functions of the brigade.” 








Personal Finance 
By Lieutenant Colonel Gordon Johnston, U. S. Army 


LMOST the worst thing that can 
A come upon a man is debt. Like 
the “Old Man of the Sea,” debt 
rides heavy on the shoulders, bearing 
equally hard whether incurred through 
carelessness and lack of foresight, un- 
avoidable misfortune, or a greater finan- 
cial responsibility than the earning ca- 
pacity can discharge. It slows down in- 
itiative, decreases the efficiency, and 
takes the joy out of life generally. 

One who takes debt lightly is most 
certain to come a “cropper,” and dis- 
closes a lack of a high sense of honor. 
Officers of long service can recall many 
instances of brilliant careers which have 
foundered on the shoals of debt. 

How can an officer be expected to 
administer important affairs of the Gov- 
ernment when his own personal matters 
are not handled intelligently and in a 
business-like manner ? 

We have a small but sufficient pay 
(including allowances), with practically 
no opportunity to augment it by our 
own efforts. It is the tradition and 
best sentiment of the service that offi- 
cers should not devote their talents to 
money making. Still less are we in a 
position to speculate successfully. Yet 
from the constant circularization of 
army officers it is evident that we pre- 
sent a profitable field for promoters of 
doubtful enterprises. When one stops 
to think of the great number of most 
intelligent men, with the very best and 
quickest sources of information and un- 
limited financial support, whose sole oc- 
cupation is to make money, one realizes 
how difficult it is for a really good 
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thing to get by them. For each case oj 
successful speculation one hears of there 
are a thousand failures covered up. 

The general feeling is that there is 
such a small surplus that it is hardly 
worth saving and that one might as 
well gamble and get something worth 
while. This is not an intelligent way 
of facing the problem, and there is a 
solution. 

One accumulates only by spending 
less than one receives and investing that 
saving. There are many reasons for in- 
telligently attempting to create addi- 
tional income. It means relief from 
financial worry, good clothes and equip- 
ment, greater opportunity for sport, 
travel, and recreation, and many chances 
which will further an officer in his mili- 
tary career. 

After many efforts and the consci- 
entious trial of many schemes, the fol- 
lowing is offered as one solution which 
has proven satisfactory and at the same 
time has not led to a penurious state o/ 
mind, too much concerned with accounts 
and unbalanced as to the relative value 
of money. Money is meant to be spent 
What we want is the full value ot 
money spent for pleasure and comfort 
as well as for more serious purposes. 

Approaching the problem from a mil:- 
tary point of view, with consideration 
of the mission, the strength, and dispo- 
sition of expenses, and the means at 
hand, personal finance falls into three 
subdivisions: the “Front Line,” the 
“Support,” and the “Reserve.” These 
terms fairly explain themselves. 

1. The “Front Line” is the cash ac- 
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count from which all current expenses 
are paid and to which all receipts are 
credited. (The analogy does not hold 
throughout, as replacements do not gen- 
erally come into the front line, but this 
does not affect the problem. ) 

2. The “Support” is a fund set aside 
to cover emergencies or unusual ex- 
penditures, as purchase of polo ponies, 
a vacation trip abroad, sickness, or help 
for a friend in trouble. 

3. The “Reserve” is the investment 
account, to be drawn on only in the 
greatest emergency and then to be re- 
paid with full interest as if borrowed 
from the bank. 

The “Front Line” account is merely 
the demand deposit in a local bank. On 
the first day of every month and before 
any other item is paid a check for 10 
per cent of the pay received is forwarded 
to the “Reserve Account.” The account 
should be nursed until the pay received 
on the first of the month is available 
for the expenses of that month, or in 
other words, February expenses are paid 
for by January pay. 

A small loose-leaf notebook (4x7 
inches) is used for single entry account, 
showing all receipts and expenditures. 
This is necessary for rendering income 
tax return and as a check on old bills. 
Small cash items are entered as “inci- 
dentals.” A section of the book also 
serves for the other two accounts and 
a brief record of service, i.e., orders 
received, changes of status, duties en- 
tered upon and concluded, leaves, etc. 
This book should always be kept on 
hand and from it any reports required 
can be rendered. 

The “Support” is a savings bank ac- 
count. The fund should be built up to 
$500 or $1,000, according to antici- 
pated emergencies. This is the first 
fund to be built up and should be main- 


tained at the sum decided upon. When 
drawn upon the amount should be re- 
turned as promptly as possible from the 
“Front Line” account, just as you would 
repay a friend who had helped you out 
in a pinch. 

To give an example: Suppose you 
wish to travel in Europe for a month. 
This will not only afford you pleasure 
but will widen your interests and in- 


crease your general value. An estimate 


of expenses would be about as follows: 


$100 to embarkation, 
300 steamship voyage and return, 
300 for 30 days at $10 per day, 


$700 Total 

Assume your pay to be $250 per 
month. If you start near the first of 
the month you should have $225 from 
pay plus $125 balance in the “Front 
Line” account, and, therefore, take $350 
from the “Support” account. Upon 
your return there is the pay due and no 
bills, so that $200 can be repaid to the 
“Support” account at once, leaving 
$150 still due. Trim expenses for the 
next three months and you will not 
find it difficult to replace this sum. You 
have, therefore, had a good trip abroad, 
filled with interest and value at the out- 
lay of following some plan of accumu- 
lation and cutting your expenses for 
three months se as to save $50 a month 
in addition to that 10 per cent which 
goes into the “Reserve.” 

The “Reserve Account” is placed with 
a reliable investment broker or trust 
company, which attends to such matters. 
Having used due caution in selecting 
the broker or company, the business 
of investing and reinvesting your funds 
should be left entirely in his hands with 
instructions that this is an investment 
account ; not speculative ; will not be dis- 
turbed. Your purpose in maintaining 
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the account and plan of depositing 
should be explained. They should have 
full power of attorney to act for you, 
and instructions as to disposition in case 
of your death or incapacity (copy of 
your will). 

It is reported from reliable statistics 
that 85 per cent of men leave no estate 
at death. This certainly indicates bad 
judgment, shiftlessness, and general lack 
of will power to follow a plan. 

There are many objects for such a 
plan of accumulation—the education of 
children, purchase of a home, a chance 
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for independence if separated from the 
service before retirement. 

It is astonishing to note the rapidity 
with which funds increase at compound 
interest. A chart’ is attached showing 
what amounts such a plan would yield 
at various ages and ranks computed at 
5 per cent. If you have tucked away 
the amount set opposite your age and 
rank, then you doubtless have a good 
plan of your own. Inquiry among your 
comrades will soon convince you that 
a definite plan is necessary, followed up 
consistently and persistently. 


by Major Nathan Horowitz, Finance Corps. Ages are 


prepared 
based on the General Staff study used in the National Defense Act. 
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Napoleon's Maxims of War 
With Notes Based on the Civil War 
By Captain James D. Basey, U. S. Army, Retired 


MAXIM VII 


An army should be ready every day, 
every night, and at all times of the day 
and night to oppose all the resistance of 
which it is capable. With this view, the 
soldier should always be furnished com- 
pletely with arms and ammunition; the 
infantry should never be without its ar- 
tillery, its cavalry, and its generals ; and 
the different divisions of the army 
should be constantly in a state to sup- 
port, to be supported, and to protect it- 
self. 

The troops, whether halted, or en- 
camped, or on the march, should be al- 
ways in favorable positions, possessing 
the essentials required for a field of bat- 
tle; for example, the flanks should be 
well covered, and all the artillery so 
placed as to have free range, and to play 
with the greatest advantage. When an 
army is m column of march, it should 
have advance guards and flanking par- 
ties, to examine well the country in 
front, to the right, and to the left, and 
always at such distance as to enable the 
main body to deploy into position. 


NOTE 

a. The battle of Shiloh gives us one 
of the best examples of the above 
maxim. On the night of April 5, 1862, 
Grant’s army of 40,000 was encamped 
in the vicinity of Pittsburg Landing. 
The Confederate forces under A. S. 
Johnston were supposed to be at Corinth, 
some 22 miles south. As a matter of 
fact, Johnston’s army was within two 
miles of the Federal camp, his columns 
formed in preparation for an assault on 
the morrow. The Federals seem to have 
had no outposts worthy of the name, no 
adequate patrols were sent out, and the 
cavalry was conspicuous by its absence. 


It is useless to try to excuse such a 
lack of proper reconnaissance. No one 
in the Federal camp d-eamed that the 
enemy was near. Johnston's attack on 
the morning of the 6th was a complete 
surprise. In spite of a stubborn and 
gallant defense, Grant was driven from 
the field, and only the arrival of Wal 
lace and Buell that night saved the 
Union army from utter destruction. 

b. The lack of sufficient Confederate 
cavalry was one of the determining fac- 
tors in the Gettysburg campaign. Prior 
to the invasion of Maryland, Stuart, 
Lee’s chief of cavalry, had proposed a 
raid around the Union army, upon the 
completion of which he would join the 
main body at Harrisburg. But when 
Lee learned at Chambersburg, May 28, 
that the Federal army had crossed the 
Potomac and that Meade was now in 
command, Stuart was crossing the same 
river at Rowsers Ford. Without the 


eyes of his army, Lee was ignorant of 
the dispositions of the Federals. On 
May 30, General Hill, at Cashtown, sent 
Pettigrew’s brigade to Gettysburg for 


the purpose of getting some shoes. Ap- 
proaching that town, however, he saw a 
large body of Union cavalry, and re- 
traced his steps several miles. Hill's 
interest and curiosity were aroused, sc 
he sent forward Heth’s division on the 
following morning. Hill found Bu 
ford’s cavalry division drawn up on 
Seminary Ridge, west of town. He at- 
tacked at once, and thus, on his own in- 
itiative, not Lee’s, the battle of Gettys- 
burg was opened. Lee did not wish to 
fight Meade at Gettysburg, but his lack 
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of cavalry prevented him from making 
the proper dispositions of his forces 
Stuart did not join Lee until the sec- 
ond day of the battle, July 2, and then 
it was too late. 

c. The charge of Hancock’s corps on 
the “Bloody Angle,” May 12, 1864, was 
rendered possible only because of the 
lack of Confederate artillery. On the 
llth, Lee believed that Grant was about 
to start another movement by the left 
flank. He, therefore, ordered his chiefs 
of artillery to withdraw all their guns 
from positions close to ine enemy, and 
hence the 22 guns were removed from 
the salient. Although this movement of 
Grant’s did not take place, Lee neglected 
to order back the artillery. At 4.35 
o'clock on the morning of the 12th Han- 
cock made his famous charge. Ad- 
vancing in mass formation for over 1,- 
200 yards, his corps overran the Confed- 
erate position, capturing almost all of 
Johnson's division, 2,800 men.  Sel- 
dom was such a wonderful target pre- 
sented during the entire war, yet the 
artillery was not there to take advantage 
of it. Even a few guns would have 
undoubtedly broken up the attack. When 
the Confederate artillery did arrive, it 
was just in time to be captured. Fight- 
ing kept up all day, the lines swaying 
back and forth amidst the fiercest fight- 
ing of the entire war." 

d. On May 6, 1864, during the battle 
of The Wilderness, the extreme right 
of the Union line was being held by 
Sedgwick’s 6th Corps. Opposite and 
slightly overlapping the Federal right 
flank was Gereral Gordon's brigade of 
Early’s division. During the night of 
the 5th, Gordon’s scouts made the as- 
tounding discovery that this flank was 
completely “in the air.” Not only was 


there a complete absence of pickets and 
other outguards, but there were no sup- 
porting troops nearby. In fact, the Fed- 
erals seemed to have no idea that there 
were any Confederates in the vicinity. 
It was another example of the 11th 
Corps at Chancellorsville. As soon as 
he learned the situation, General Gor- 
don satisfied himself by a personal re- 
connaissance, and hurried to General 
Early with the information. He pro- 
posed to take immediate advantage of 
the situation, attack the exposed flank 
with his brigade while frontal attacks 
in rotation from left to right were made 
by the rest of the Confederate line. In 
t''s way a rout of the entire Union 
right wing would probably ensue. But 
General Early believed that Burnside’s 
corps was near by in support, and he 
would not risk an assault. An appeal 
to General Ewell was of no avail. 
Shortly before sunset, however, Gen- 
eral Gordon had a chance to explain 
matters directly to General Lee, who, 
wishing to relieve the pressure on his 
right, ordered him to attack at once.’ 
Gordon attacked, supported by Johnson’s 
brigade, and routed Shaler’s brigade, 
capturing the general and several hun- 
dred prisoners. He next struck Sey- 
mour, whom he also handled roughly, 
driving the remnants of both brigades in 
disorder from the field. Luckily for 
Grant, darkness now intervened and the 
attack was halted. With a few hours 
more of daylight, the battle of The 
Wilderness might have ended very dif- 
ferently. For the Federals it was the 
same old story—lack of patrols, pickets, 
supports, and information. 


MAXIM VIII 


A general in chief should ask himself 
frequently in the day, “What should I 





*E. P. Alexander, “Military Memoirs of a Confederate.” 


*General Gordon, “Reminiscences.” 
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do if the enemy appeared now in my 
front, or on my right or on my left? 
If he have any difficulty im answering 
these questions, his position ts bad and 
he should seek to remedy it. 
NOTE 

a. Stonewall Jackson was always on 
the alert. After the battle of Winches- 
ter, May 25, 1862, he rested his army 
and moved some of his detachments 
within a few miles of Harpers Ferry. 
In the meanwhile, however, Washing- 
ton had become alarmed. McDowell's 
corps, ready to leave Fredericksburg to 
join McClellan, was split up and half 
was ordered at once to the valley. Thus, 
on May 29, Jackson learned that the 
following forces menaced him: Fre- 
mont was on his way from Moorfield 
to Strasburg with 15,000; Banks was in 
front of him with about the same num- 
ber; and Shields with 10,000 had al- 
ready captured Front Royal and was 
supposed to be advancing on the valley. 
Jackson had about 16,000 and a seven- 
mile wagon train which he must save. 
Theoretically he was in a trap, but he 
did not hesitate a moment. He threw 
out two containing forces, a brigade 
against Shields, and Ashby’s cavairy 
against Fremont. Ashby was later re- 
lieved by Ewell, who succeeded in hold- 
ing back this big force until every wagon 
and gun in Jackson’s command had re- 
treated down the valley in safety. Taken 
in connection with the ensuing actions 
at Cross Keys and Port Republic, this 
campaign forms one of the most bril- 
liant chapters in military history. Here 
in the valley Jackson was in his element, 
and here he made his wonderful repu- 
tation as a tactician and strategist. 
However, in justice to other great com- 
manders of this war, we must remem- 
ber that Jackson was opposed to men 
of very mediocre ability. Nothing can 


justify the sinister system that placed 
men like Banks, Fremont, and Shields 
in command of large bodies of troops. 
b. Following the battle of The Wild- 
erness, May 5-6, General Grant decided 
to continue his movement by the left 
flank. Meade was therefore ordered 
“to take position at Spottsylvania Court 
House with one corps, at Todd’s Tavern 
with another, and a third at the inter- 
section of the rcad from Piney Branch 
Church to Spottsylvania Court House 
with the road from Alsops to the Old 
Court House; Burnside to move to 
Piney Branch Church.” Lee, however, 
had noticed the movement of Meade’s 
trains, and saw through the design. He, 
therefore, ordered Anderson, now in 
command of the Ist Corps, to Spottsy! 
vania, where his cavalry arrived be- 
fore the Federals, thus opening up the 
battle of that name. General Lee, ac- 
cording to custom, had been on the 
alert. He had reasoned that Grant 
would probably appear on his right and, 
by sending Anderson to occupy Spottsy] 
vania and the important roads, he had 
thwarted Grant. Lee failed only once 
to read the mind of his opponent, but 
when he did fail it was a fatal day for 
the Confederacy, as Grant was able to 
change his base to the James River. 


MAXIM IX 


The strength of an army, like the 
power in mechanics, is estimated by 
multiplying the mass by the rapidity; a 
rapid march augments the morale of an 
army and increases its means of Vic- 
tory. Press on. 


NOTE 

Jackson's troops early in the war 
earned the sobriquet of “foot cavalry.” 
The marching qualities of his troops 
were unequaled and one of the essential 
causes of his many victories. While his 
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ruthless marches naturally resulted in a 
great deal of straggling, he felt that it 
was preferable to lose one man in march- 
ing rather than three men in battle. As 
Colonel Henderson says, “From April 
29 to June 5, that is 38 days, they (Jack- 
son's troops) marched 400 miles, fought 
three battles and numerous combats and 
were victorious in all. Several of the 
marches exceeded 25 miles a day; and 
in retreat, from the Potomac to Port 
Republic, the army made 104 miles be- 
tween the morning of May 30 and the 
night of June 5, that is, fifteen miles 
daily without a rest intervening.” Rapid 
marching and secrecy formed the basis 
of Jackson’s wonderful success as a sol- 
dier of the highest order. 


MAXIM X 


When an army és inferior in num- 
ber, inferior in cavalry, and in artillery, 
it is essential to avoid a general action. 
The first deficiency should be supplied 
by rapidity of movement; the want of 
artillery by the nature of the maneuvers ; 
and the inferiority of cavalry by the 
choice of positions. In such circum- 
stances the morale of the soldier does 
much. 


NOTE 


In almost every campaign of the Civil 
War, the Confederate forces were out- 
numbered. But, in spite of this disad- 
vantage, the operations of the Army of 
Northern Virginia present a succession 
of victories up to July, 1863, when, at 
the battle of Gettysburg, the star of the 
Confederacy began to set. To offset 
this lack of numbers, Lee and Jackson 
developed to a marvelous degree rapidity 
of movement. Jackson’s campaign in 
the valley has been referred to. His 
flank movement at Second Manassas is 
another illustration of a rapid, skillful 
maneuver. Thus, by rapid movement 
and clear, quick thinking, Lee and Jack- 


son would usually succeed in that most 
essential rule of strategy—the ability 
to concentrate a superior force against 
the enemy at a given point, ready for 
battle. Thus, also, the lack of artillery, 
though strongly felt at times, was often 
supplanted by proper maneuvering. In 
spite of poor equipment and lack of 
manufacturing facilities, the Confeder- 
ate artillery all but held its own against 
the Federal. 

With leaders such as the South pos- 
sessed, capable as they were of “deliver- 
ing victories,’ with a cause which he 
considered right, and with his own State 
as a battleground, is it any wonder that 
the Southern soldier exhibited the high- 
est type of morale, in spite of hardships 
of which the well-fed, well-clothed, and 
well-armed Federal knew practically 
nothing. 

On the other hand, the morale of the 
Northern soldier varied with his Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Under McClellan, the 
most popular leader the Army of the 
Potomac ever had, it was marvelous. It 
probably reached its lowest ebb under 
Burnside after Fredericksburg. Gen- 
eral Grant’s constant hammering, and 
the resultant enormous losses, lowered 
perceptibly the morale of the army in 
the final campaign—to such an extent 
that his officers, to all intents and pur- 
poses, practically disobeyed his instruc- 
tions for a final assault at Cold Harbor 
But, as said before, Grant was the one 
man able to stand the gaff and criti- 
cism, and, in spite of the poor morale 
of his troops in the last year of the 
war, hammered out, by blood and iron, 
the final, inevitable victory. The morale 
inspired by General Lee is one of the 
most remarkable things in military his- 
tory. Without him, and the trust and 
affection he inspired, there would have 
been no need of the ruthless, but per- 
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haps necessary, sacrifices of Grant's 
final campaign. 


MAXIM XI 


To direct operations with lines far 
removed from each other, and without 
communications, is to commit a fault 
which gives birth to a second. The de- 
tached column has only sts orders for 
the first day. Its operations on the fol- 
lowing day depend upon what may have 
happened to the main body. Thus 
this column either loses time in emer- 
gency, in waiting for orders, or it will 
act without them, and on hazard. Let 
it, therefore, be held as a principle that 
an army should always keep its columns 
so united that it will prevent the enemy 
from passing between them with im- 
punity. Whenever, for particular rea- 
sons, this principle is departed from, the 
detached corps should be independent 
in their operations. They should move 
toward a point fixed upon for their fu- 
ture concentration. They should ad- 
vance without hesitating, and without 
waiting for fresh orders; and every pre- 
caution should be taken to prevent an at- 
tack upon them in detail. 


NOTE 


a. Jackson’s tactics at Cross Keys and 
Port Republic are interesting and typi- 
cal. When we left him, he was march- 
ing rapidly down the valley pursued by 
Fremont with about 15,000 men. 
Shields, who had been held up at Front 
Royal by a containing force, was now 
marching down the south fork. Thus 
Jackson was menaced by Fremont on 
the north side of the Massanutten 
Mountain and by Shields on the south 
On the 7th of June he arrived at Cross 
Keys, where the Massanutten Mountain 
runs down into the valley. Throwing 
Ewell against Fremont, he defeated the 
latter badly. He then crossed the river 
to Port Republic and burned the bridge 
after him, thus checking any attempt 
at pursuit. Shield’s column was strung 


out along the South Fork, and only a 
few thousand were now near Port Re- 
public. Jackson attacked at once and 
drove the Union forces up the valley, 
following a stubborn resistance—a re- 
sistance which merited a better leader 
than Shields. Jackson now remained 
in the valley till the 17th when he left 
to join Lee in the defense of Richmond 
In many particulars this campaign was 
very similar to that of Napoleon in 
1797 at the foot of Lake Garda. 

b. Bragg lost probably the greatest 
opportunity of his career in the opera- 
tions preceeding the battle of Chicka- 
mauga. On the 16th of August, 1863, 
Rosecrans with 58,000 Federals was in 
position on the western side of the Ten- 
nessee River. Bragg, with about the 
same strength, had his army concen- 
trated twenty miles south of Chatta- 
nooga. The Union army was divided 
into three corps under McCook, Thomas, 
and Crittenden, respectively. Bragg un- 
doubtedly expected a wide turning 
movement around his left flank, a 
movement he felt able to defeat. Rose- 
crans, however, realized the great risk 
attending such a move and decided upon 
a different plan. On August 16, Crit- 
tinden’s corps, on the left, crossed the 
river at Chattanooga, giving Bragg the 
impression that the entire army was fol- 
lowing. At the same time, Thomas, in 
the center, crossed the river and moved 
over Lookout Mountain and Missionary 
Ridge via Trenton. McCook, on the 
right, moved over Raccoon Range via 


Valley Head. The 


distance between 


each of the corps was about twenty 
miles ; moreover, they were separated by 


natural obstacles. Bragg, it will be re- 
membered, had his army concentrated 
and could operate on interior lines. 
Rosecrans had placed in his opponent’s 
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hands the opportunity to defeat one or 
more of his corps in detail as they is- 
sued from the mountain passes into 
Lookout Valley. But Bragg did not 
have the genius of a Lee or Jackson 
and failed to act. On September 10, 
one of Bragg’s detachments encountered 
Thomas’s advance guard at Pigeon Gap, 


but instead of attacking he delayed 
again. As a result, McCook was able 
to join Thomas on the 17th by means 
of forced marches, and the danger to 
the Union army was averted. Fortune 
had smiled on Bragg, but he was not 
the man to take advantage of his ene- 
my’s bad situation. 





D 


Best Guarantee of Peace 

Military training inculcates self-re- 
liance, self-respect, concern for the 
rights of others, the spirit of loyalty, and 
esprit de corps, essentials that enter in 
the make-up of a manly man, and inci- 
dentally a good citizen. 

From a physical standpoint, military 
training means much. During the past 
war period, it was the well-nigh uni- 
versal observation that the drafted men 
by virtue of enforced regularity of food, 
outdoor exercise, and sleep, gained in 
weight and general well-being. 

Lastly, the prevention of war by vir- 
tue of being prepared for the same. The 
Swiss Republic being a notable example, 
illustrating the principle that military 
preparedness is the best guarantee of 
peace. 

Joun E. Cannapay, 
Major, Medical Reserve Corps, 
Charleston, W.Va. 
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An Officers’ Assembly 
A Talk by a Regimental Commander 


just received instructions, from 

the Chief of Infantry, to report 
individually their personal desires for at- 
tendance at the Infantry School. I have 
heard some expressions of opinion that 
the courses pursued are little more than 
a repetition of the instruction given dur- 
ing and since the war-training period. 
I also recognize that a limited few have 
a chronic aversion to study and schools, 
the legacy from boyhood days. This 
seems the opportune moment to correct 
false impressions concerning Service 
Schools as well as the psychological 
time to discuss the Army as a career. 

All of the officers of this regiment, 
in company grades, have been com- 
missioned since April 6, 1917. The 
greater part of your service has been 
under war conditions and in association 
with temporary officers from civil life. 
You have only recently begun to ac- 
commodate yourselves to peace condi- 
tions and the standards of the Regular 
Army. 

I take it that you all are ambitious 
and consider your commissions as some- 
thing more than a satisfactory “job.” 
If so, you must be constantly growing. 
Every opportunity must be taken to ex- 
pand your knowledge and experience. 
You cannot afford to wait for Opportun- 
ity to seek you out. If you do you'll 
wait a long time! You must act on 
your own initiative or others will out- 
strip you in the race for honors. You 
are just beginning your official careers. 
Now is the time when you must look 
ahead and plan for the future. 

In an Army numbering about seven- 
teen thousand officers there is not much 
chance for recognition except by the 
hardest kind of application. Compre- 


T i officers of this regiment have 


hensive training, a pleasing pe: sonality, 
and propinquity all play their part. To 
register the necessary impression of ef- 
ficiency your training must be complete, 
well balanced and of a high standard, 
distinctly above that of the average of- 
ficer. Most important is the mastery 
of your own arm. As the Infantry is 
the arm to which all others become 
auxiliary so the Infantry School be- 
comes the foundation of your military 
education. 

Perhaps you have had, in name, all 
the courses you will undertake at Camp 
Benning. But, were the methods of 
your instructors the accepted technique 
of today? How does the War Depart- 
ment value these courses you have pur- 
sued? Are you really competent to 
teach these subjects? On careful analy- 


sis it will be realized that close study 


of war experiences has changed expert 
opinion; a newer and better technique 
has been developed. It will be found 
that little credit is given for training 
courses given under pressure of war 
necessity. 

The Infantry School provides several 
functions: First, a standardization of 
methods and training in all infantry 
regiments; second, an increased effi- 
ciency of the Infantry as a whole by the 
increased efficiency of the individual; 
third, the relation to, and cocperation 
with, other arms in combat. Follow. 
ing out such a scheme it becemes the im- 
perative duty of each and every in- 
fantry officer to take the covrse of in- 
struction at the Infantry School. 

Officers whose ambition extends be- 
yond the able handling of infantry units 
will find the Infantry School the logical 
stepping stone to the School of the Line, 
the Staff College, and the General Staff 
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College for the younger officers these 
more advanced schools will not come 
for some years hence. But as we are 
formulating a general plan of action for 
each individual career, these schools are 
most important items in your educa- 
tional program of the future and their 
consideration should not be postponed. 

The Infantry School is one of those 
few places where officers receive recom- 
mendations of unusual weight. The 
Directors are as anxious to discover of- 
ficers of superior ability as are those 
officers to gain the recognition. If you 
are seeking Opportunity it will be found 
at Camp Benning. Here is the chance 
to make good. In many places you 
might serve years to attain the profes- 
sional standing which may be gained 
here in less than a year. 

Aside from becoming a master of in- 
fantry technique I advise each ambitious 
officer to select some specialty for which 
he has a natural bent. If, for instance, 
you choose Signal Corps work, do not 
content yourself with a fair general 
knowledge of the subject, but become an 
expert in every detail. It will take much 
time and close application, but you will 
be well rewarded for your pains. 

As we are considering the subject of 
an army career, the question of per- 
sonality must not be omitted because of 
its great influence on success or failure. 
Superior ability is greatly handicapped 
and may be completely neutralized by 
a disagreeable manner or unfortunate 
habits. An officer, as a rule, does not 
realize how much his manner may an- 
tagonize others. Few officers will be 
frank enough to mention these personal 
handicaps. The unsuspecting officer 
loses out and does not understand why 
others of seemingly less ability are more 
acceptable to superiors. Each officer 
must take stock of himself and solve his 


own problem because each has a dif- 
ferent personality. First must come the 
honest recognition of the fault. If some 
friend is kind enough to tell you your 
failings, don’t try to prove him mis. 
taken. Accept his advice and act upon 
it. Bend every effort toward overcom- 
ing these disagreeable traits while you 
are a junior officer or they will ulti- 
mately conquer you. 

One caution seems necessary. Do 
not expect immediate reward and im- 
portant responsibilities for exceptional 
work, Your greatest reward will always 
be the personal satisfaction of a job well 
done. It may happen that an officer 
will do splendid work at some Service 
School and receive most flattering rec- 
ommendations of his ability. He is re- 
turned to troops, and, as time passes 
without the designation for duty com- 
mensurate with his demonstrated worth 
he begins to feel that, after all, no rec- 
ognition has been obtained. This is 
only natural and should be expected as 
a matter of course. In time of peace 
there are always more specialists than 
jobs. The opportunity will come some 
day. He should have no fears on that 
score. In the meantime he must keep 
up to date, never losing touch with his 
work nor faith in himself. If he be- 
comes soured and allows his interest to 
lapse, when the call does come, it will 
find him rusty and unprepared. Who is 
to blame if he then proves a disappoint- 
ment to himself and to his superiors? 

After this discussion, does not each 
officer feel the necessity of a definite 
plan for his progressive military educa- 
tion? Is there any doubt in your minds 
concerning the importance of the Infan- 
try School in your program? In your 
letters of reply to the Chief of Infantry 
ask for a detail to the school at the 
first available opportunity. Do it now! 
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The National Guard Problem 
By Major H. A. Finch, C. E. 


HE action of Congress some 
[ont ago in halting recruiting 

for the Regular Army has been 
hailed by many as a long and greatly 
desired step toward disarmament. 
Others, more penetrating, realize that 
effective disarmament must include 
both Army and Navy (and then only 
after agreement with other nations). 
They know that our advertised naval 
expansion gives the lie to any disarma- 
ment protestations for the present. 
They, therefore, shrug their shoulders 
and fall back upon the reflection that at 
least Congress, in curtailing the Army, 
has evinced a desire to make a reputa- 
tion for being economical. 

In this article we are not concerned 
with either of these points of view. Ac- 
cepting the law, as all good citizens 
should (for upon Congress rests the 
responsibility both for the law and its 
consequences), the purpose of this ar- 
ticle is to discuss some of the problems 
faced by the National Guard. On all 
sides it is admitted that as the Regular 
establishment is reduced the responsi- 
bility of the National Guard for provid- 
ing peace insurance for this country be- 
comes greater. It is pertinent, there- 
fore, for us to examine from time to 
time into the Guard’s potentialities as 


well as its prospects. 


June 1, 1920 
July 1, 1920 
August 1, 1920 


January 1, 1921 

February 1, 1921 (many units disbanded) 
March 1, 1921 aud units disbanded) 
April 1, i921... P 


So far as its potentialities are con- 
cerned, it may be said that the Ameri- 
can stock trained as National Guard has 
shown that this training, as far as wu 
goes, has justified itself. Most assur- 
edly it has not been wasted. 

An officer, high on the General Staff, 
has estimated that for service in the 
World War National Guard training 
gave the troops receiving it an advance- 
ment of at least two months over un- 
trained units,—and this in spite of the 
great number of untrained men ab- 
sorbed by the Guard in 1917 following 
the declaration of war. In modern war- 
fare two months may mean the differ- 
ence between defeat and victory. 

So much for a brief reference to the 
dependability of the National Guard. 
As for its prospects, much has been said 
recently concerning the failure of the 
Guard to maintain a satisfactory rate 
of increase. With the passage of the 
Act of June 4, 1920, the claim could 
no longer be put forward that Congress 
(so often blamed) was handicapping 
the growth of the National Guard by 
With the 
removal of that barrier it will have to 
be admitted that other causes must now 
be sought for the situation indicated 


delaying military legislation. 


by the following figures: 


Aggregate enlisted strength 


of the National Gain in enlisted strength 


for month. 
§,711 
6,394 
3,431 
2,358 
4,649 
4,135 
3,197 
45 

1,832 
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The 12,000 men gained during the 
two most profitable months (June and 
July, 1920) represent the response to 
the Act of June 4 as well as the annual 
“bulge” in recruiting that may be ex- 
pected just before the encampment sea- 
son. 

Under the law the National Guard, 
starting with a minimum authorized 
strength of 106,000 on July 1, 1920, is 
supposed to increase by annual incre- 
ments of 50 per cent until a strength of 
at least 424,000 is to be attained by July 
1, 1924. If general expectations had 
been realized the National Guard would 
now enroll something like 175,000 in- 
stead of 81,000, and three years hence 
the strength would be over 400,000 in- 
stead of the 190-odd thousand which the 
average rate of increase for the past few 
months leads us to predict. 

In addition to the legislative draw- 
back, now removed, other general causes 
operate to handicap the development of 
the National Guard. These have been 
commented upon so frequently that a 
brief mention only of them will be made 
here. 

(a) Our people are not by nature the 
kind that submits willingly to military 
discipline except in war. They are tra- 
ditionally opposed to such discipline. In 
time of peace they are content, appar- 
ently, to go on making money, “leaving 
the enforcement of the law to the po- 
liceman,” and paying for the lack of 
preparation when war occurs. 

(b) There is in our country a numer- 
ous group to whom military training is 
anathema. Such people see in every ef- 
fort to increase the popularity of the 
military establishment a step toward the 
militarism which they detest. They op- 
pose by every means within their power 
all attempts to spread enlightenment as 
to the benefits of military training for 


our young men. Many of our most 
noted educators are even opposed to the 
R. O. T. C. system of establishing milj- 
tary training as a part of college 
work, Even if these men were pre- 
pared to admit the benefits of syste. 
matic military training, the National 
Guard with its one hour and a half oj 
drill per week can hardly demonstrate 
these benefits to any marked degree. 

(c) The labor and agricultural ele- 
ments in our population are both power- 
ful politically and are both opposed to 
any expansion of our military system— 
the one because of a fear of interfer- 
ence with the “right to strike” and the 
other because, among other things, of 
the old army habit of enticing men away 
from the farms. Such men are not to be 
converted by the written word, even ii 
they read it, when they fail to respond 
to the evidence shown them in the per- 
sons of the three millions who profited 
by military training during the recent 
emergency. Neither of these groups has 
indicated within the past two years any 
great diminution of their distrust of and 
dislike for military service. It is true 
that the wise adoption of an educational 
program for the Regular Army had 
done something toward overcoming this 
hostility before the shut-down on re- 
cruiting, but the National Guard, un- 
fortunately, does not enjoy this advan- 
tage. 

(d) In addition to the millions in- 
cluded in the groups just alluded to 
there are other millions who, while not 
actively hostile to military training, are 
indifferent to this subject and are openly 
in favor of some form of disarmament. 
It is their support that makes disarma- 
ment one of the most popular subjects 
discussed in our country today. 

Many remedies have been suggested 
for the condition of the National Guard 
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contributed to by these causes. They 
have been widely discussed and need 
not be referred to here except to say 
that the most attractive-sounding of 
these remedies—a campaign of educa- 
tion as to the benefits of military train- 
ing—faces so many difficulties that it 
may well be doubted whether it can suc- 
ceed until the National Guard training 
actually proves that it ts of great and 
immediate benefit to the young man en- 
rolling himself for this duty. Such a 
campaign faces: 

(a) A question of who is to provide 
the large amount of money required. 

(b) A large group of pacifists who 
are so convinced they are right that they 
are not to be “educated” out of their 
firm beliefs concerning the perils of mili- 
tarism to this country. 

(c) Another large group whe are de- 
vout believers in disarmament. These 
men do not agree with the average army 
officer in his belief that disarmament for 
any great nation is foolish unless it is 
joined therein by other great nations 
and unless in carrying out the national 
policies friends are made instead of ene- 
mies. 

(d) Another group of men of the 
Doctor Eliot and Professor Dewey type 
who apparently are not to be changed in 
their conviction that education and mili- 
tary training will not mix. These men 
are against any military training beyond 
that dictated by the barest necessities of 
the smallest possible army. 

(e) Above all, any campaign of this 
nature faces two great groups of men 
that make up a great portion of our pop- 
ulation—the labor union element and the 
farmers. The latter might be brought 
around in time from their hostile atti- 
tude if the National Guard could show 
them any marked benefit such as that 
provided by the army educational plan, 


but from the manual laborer we may 
expect nothing but hostility so long as 
National Guard troops are employed on 
strike duty. The laborer is shrewd 
enough to note that, whatever may be 
said about protecting the rights of the 
working man, we have never yet had to 
turn out the National Guard to hold 
back a crowd of capitalists bent on 
breaking up a lahorer’s home. 

Whatever may be the final effect of 
a campaign of education toward over- 
coming any of the above-mentioned 
causes for tne slow growth of ‘e Na- 
tional Guard, there appears to be trou- 
ble brewing for the Guard from another 
source which involves units already rec- 
ognized and functioning. This trouble 
is that of company disintegration. If 
it were not for certain symptoms ob- 
served during the past year it might 
be argued that the explanation for the 
lag in the Guard’s development lies in 
the fact that the original figures were set 
too high. It might be asked, “How is 
Congress to tell what the strength of 
the National Guard can be several years 
hence?” However, there has been ob- 
served a general falling off in strength 
of units after they have secured Fed- 
eral recognition—a dwindling in num- 
bers that sometimes almost nullifies the 
gain in strength brought in by new 
units. Too often does it happen that 
National Guard companies, even though 
they have the support of their communi- 
ties, lose 50 per cent or more of their 
membership within a year—and a Na- 
tional Guardsman who has tried the 
“came” and has hecome tired of it is 
certainly less of an asset to the Guard 
and to the country than the man who 
is merely indifferent to his military ob 
ligations. 

The worst of it is that this is not a 


lnacal condition confined to a few States 
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The trouble has been observed by the 
Militia Bureau for the past 18 months 
over practically all States maintaining 
National Guard organizations. It is so 
chronic that nearly all states have been 
compelled within that time to pass 
through one or more periods of “re- 
organizing” their National Guard. 

Clearly this disease requires a remedy. 

For remedies to be effective the causes 
for the patient’s condition must be un- 
derstood. Admitting that for certain 
reasons it is difficult to organize a Na- 
tional Guard company, why should it 
be even more difficult, generally speak- 
ing, to maintain a live unit after the 
organization has been in existence for a 
few years? Why is it that so many drift 
away from National Guard service after 
trying it for only a few months? 

The answer to these questions is be 
lieved to lie in the fact that National 
Guard armory training is ordinarily 
very monotonous. Drills, held in the 
evening and indoors, are not, as a gen 
eral thing, attractive enough to draw 
men away from their amusements or 
diversions. It is all very well to talk 
of patriotism, but after a day’s work 
the average man seeks relaxation—not 
exercise of a monotonous character. We 
recognize that other motives than pa- 
triotism are responsible for some Na- 
tional Guard enrollments (and no one 
claims that the Regular Army is made 
up of men fired with only patriotic 
impulses). These motives include for 
the National Guardsman such points as 
a love of the military “game,” a liking 
for the associations afforded by the 
company membership and its armory 
meeting ground, the social prestige at- 
tached to such membership; but the 
combination of all these advantages has 
not proven to be effective for a large 
number of National Guard Companies. 





Certain “old-timers” in the Guard— 
the kind that love the game and fin 
therein their relaxation, have expressed 
their belief that the present-day bree 
of young men is less patriotic than tha 
produced in their own youthful days 
They cite examples dating back to their 
time of consistent armory drill attend. 
ance even though in some cases it in- 
volved a ride on horseback of fifteen | 7 
or twenty miles to reach the armory and 
return, There may have been certain 
sterner qualities of mind and heart in 
our forefathers than we possess in thes | 
days of 30-cent gasoline, but it is sub- 
mitted that the old-timer is totally 
wrong when he holds that the present- 
day breed is less patriotic in war. The 
700,000 volunteers during the early days 
of the recent war proved that our men 
of today are not poorer-spirited than 
were their forebears who never knew 
the feel of a silk shirt. 

By way of explanation we may simp); 
say to the old-timer that twenty-five 
years ago it was a diversion for a farm- 
er’s boy (the present-day old-timer ) to 
ride into town even for the weekly drill 

There were no movies then, no rep- 
utable dance halls, to waylay him and 
trip him up. It may even be said that 
the movies—cheap and clean amuse- 
ment to be had in the smallest towns— 
have done more to keep down National 
Guard attendance than any other one 
thing. 

Another point, the effects of which 
have been noted recently as retarding 
National Guard drill attendance, is thai 
of unemployment due to industrial stag. 
nation. Unemployment is a boon to 
the Regular Army for it makes men en- 
list, but to the National Guard it means 
loss of membership due to migration of 
men looking for work in other fields 

In still other cases the failure of the 
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kederal Government to supply the unit 
with equipment after a reasonable period 
of waiting has led to loss of membership 
through the men who quit in disgust. 

\\ hen we add these drawbacks to the 
other well-recognized handicaps to Na- 
tional Guard organization—hostility of 
Fihe agricultural and labor elements, op- 
position of the anti-militarists, and a na- 
tion-wide indifference—and when we 
add to this total the personal disad- 
vantages that National Guard service 
implies for the man entering it—the 
likelihood of strike duty against his fel- 
low workers, the sacrifice of his time 
that might otherwise be devoted to re- 
laxation or recreation after the day’s 
work, the fact that, unlike the Regular, 
the National Guardsman must support 
himself while training—when these 
points are duly considered it is hardly 
to be wondered at that the Guard has 
enrolled to date only a bit over one-third 
of the 200-odd thousand troops allotted 
to the various States for the fiscal year 
1921. Neither should it surprise any- 
one who will actually study this sub- 
ject to find the conclusion awaiting him 
that our National Guard will be exceed- 
ingly fortunate if it ever succeeds in en- 
rolling a total of 250,000 men, regard- 
less of the much greater strength con- 
templated for it. Even after allowing 
liberally for the effects of the reaction 
against military training which was to 
be expected after a great war it may be 
debated whether this country can pro- 
duce as many as 420,000 young men 
who are willing to volunteer for Na- 
tional Guard training as it is now given. 

it has been said that the original fig- 
ure set for the Guard to attain (424,000 
by July 1, 1924) was too high, and that 
some years after that date, by slow, 
steady progress based on live advertis- 
ing, the Guard can hope to reach the 


desired strength. It is hoped that this 
view iS not too optimistic. Certainly 
there is no denying the power of adver- 
tising. Our own Marine Corps fur- 
nished an example of how handicaps 
may be overcome by a small, compact 
body acting under one chief and served 
by an active publicity bureau. 
Although the National Guard lacks 
this compactness, and is scattered over 
forty-eight States under the command of 
as many Governors (some of whom are 
not believers in the effectiveness of the 
Service), it is believed that if there is 
any agency that can be depended upon 
to offset the many recognized handicaps 
encountered in National Guard organi- 
zation live advertising is that agency. 
To aid in this task it behooves both 
the Regular Army and the National 
Guard to learn to pull together 
is easy to set 
such as this 
to achieve. 


This 
down in an article 
but it is harder 
Many do not realize that 
the act of cooperating is much more dif- 
ficult than it appears to be. Many have 
asked why the military Services can not 
pull together or at least live side by side 
in peace as do the Navy and the Marine 
Corps, forgetting that in that case the 
objectives of the two organizations and 
the mediums through which they accom- 
plish results are totally different, that 
they are in no sense rivals, whereas in 
the case of the Regular Army and the 
National Guard, not only are the two 
Services rivals, not only are their ob- 
jectives identical, but the two are forced 
to fight side by side with one Service 
subordinate to the officers of the other. 
Admitting the difficulty involved in 
the task of overcoming mutual jealous- 
ies, it is believed that henceforth the two 
military Services must lend each other 
all possible aid if we are to maintain 
their morale. Fortunately 


much 


there are 
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many indications that the leaders on 
both sides are fully aware of this neces- 
sity and that those of the Regular es- 
tablishment are resolved to support the 
National Guard in its campaign for in- 
creased membership. And in any case, 
even if the full quota of 424,000 is 
never realized, it is clear that the Na- 
tional Guard Service, properly trained 
and properly affiliated with the Regular 
Army, will provide a great recruit-re- 
ceiving organization capable of main- 
taining itself during peace-time periods 
of nation-wide indifference and of ab- 
sorbing at least half a million men in 
the event of war. 

Whether or not the future will see 
any great degree of cooperation between 
the two military Services, it is believed 
that the greatest drawback to National 
Guard organization will remain the fact 
that armory drills are held indoors, in 
a restricted space and during hours 
when it is no more than natural that the 
average man should seek recreation 
rather than instruction. Two possible 
cures present themselves : 

(a) Make every possible effort to se- 
cure the cooperation of local business 
men who employ National Guard per- 
sonnel in permitting their employees to 
drill one afternoon a week and on their 
employers’ time. 

(b) The finest drill schedule is value- 
less if the men for whom it is prepared 
do not turn out to train by it. Our fed- 
eral Inspector-Instructors know this 
and the best of them are now convinced 
that they must make their instruction 
diverting. They realize that they must 
camouflage training so that it will be 
interesting even for the man who is not 
a military “bug” but who és a movie fan. 
In a kindergarten children are taught 
much while they are being entertained. 
We men are only grown up children and 


we pay high to be amused. Charlie 
Chaplin is said to receive (not earn) a 
salary of hundreds of thousands a year 
and yet we hold the school teacher down 
to $85 per month. The parallel is ob- 
vious. 

It is realized that this is an inade- 
quate discussion of a most important 
matter. But an effort has been made 
to show that it is mot the disgruntled 
National Guardsman, nor the indiffer- 
ent Regular, who is responsible for the 
painfully slow progress in the develop- 
ment of the National Guard organiza- 
tion, but rather that the responsibility 
for the lack of new units lies with the 
two main groups that make up our 
country’s population—those who are 
selfish and who wish to see the money 
go elsewhere than on military training, 
and those ‘dealists who trust in the abo- 
lition of war and who see in the military 
establishment a handicap to their hopes. 
For the loss of membership after the 
units have been organized we must lay 
the bulk of the blame on the monotony 
of the instruction which, even with the 
most ingenious of instructors, must be 
faced so long as National Guardsmen 
are required to attend armory drill at 
night and indoors. Wherever a federal 
instructor fails to make his program as 
diverting as possible under the particu- 
lar circumstances that apply to his 
charge, the federal government is to that 
extent to blame for the failure of the 
men to report for training. So also !s 
the War Department responsible for any 
loss of membership resulting from fail- 
ure of the men to receive equipment 
reasonably soon after the recognition of 
their company. 

The aim of the National Guard is to 
“make young men into true citizen sol- 
diers thinking as civilians but capable 
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of effective military action.” The Guard terested in proper protection for our 
provides the nearest approach to uni- country. To make the Guard a com- 
versal military training that our present plete success is a task worthy of the 
laws afford. These facts commend the united efforts of the best elements in out 
National Guard to all those who are in- military Service 


D 


Greatest School of Hygiene 

Major General Ireland, with charac 
teristic excellence, has described the 
need of Universal Military Training, 
and summarized its advantages from the 
medical professional standpoint. The 
late war furnished the material for the 
greatest Graduate School of Medicine 
which the world has ever seen. Those 
who accepted the opportunities thus of- 
fered, while they were serving their 
country in her hour of need—and they 
represent the majority of the thousands 
of doctors recruited from civilian life- 
returned to their work physically and 
mentally freshened. The training which 
they received during the period of their 
service constituted the large factor in 
this result. 

In like manner, Universal Military 
Training would establish the greatest 
school of hygiene which this country 
has ever known, and offer advantages 
from the physical and mental stand- 
points to the youth of our land which 
cannot be overestimated. It would en- 
gender not a warlike so-called “junker” 
spirit, but, to quote General Ireland's 
admirable sentence, “an efficient form 
of national assurance against war.” It 
is inconceivable how anyone who 
watched the marvelous effect of proper 
military training on the physique and 
morale of our young men, as well as 
those of maturer years, could come to 
any other conclusion. 

G. E. pe ScHwetnitz, M. D., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











War 
By Captain Fe M. Scammel, R. C. 


ARS are unpopular in the 

United States. Asa people we 

are pacifists, not because we 
think clearly upon the facts, but be- 
cause we are sentimental. 

This is no brief for war. 

This is a brief for a serious effort to 
comprehend the nature of war, to place 
it in its correct relation to life, and to 
formulate and follow honestly and fear- 
lessly a policy in regard to it based upon 
the truth and not upon sentimentality 
and prejudice. 

One thing about war is certain 
(although we as a nation act upon a 
contrary assumption): soldiers hate it 
more than civilians. 

Of the most ancient Chinese writings 
on war by Suntzu and Wutzu, Captain 
Calthrop, their translator, says: ‘‘While 
both writers were professional soldiers, 
they show a fine disinterestedness by 
repeatedly pointing out that even suc- 
cessful war brings evil in its train.” 
Thucydides, who, though better known 
as a historian, was also a general in the 
Peloponnesian War (iii, 82) gives the 
most graphic picture of the evil effects 
of war to be found anywhere, for he 
confines his description not to the ma- 
terial disasters, but to the evil moral 
effects. 

Wellington stated: “Take my word 
for it, if you had seen but one day of war, 
you would pray Almighty God that you 
might never see such a thing again. 
Nothing but a battle lost can be half as 
melancholy as a battle won.” 

Napoleon, though renowned as a con- 
queror, said: “The sight of a battle- 
field after a fight is enough to inspire 
princes with a love of peace and a hor- 
ror of war.” 
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General Sherman was not a civilian. 

Our soldiers are Americans first and 
professional soldiers after. They live 
to serve the country, not to mislead it. 
Nor are they bigoted, prejudiced or 
stupid; nor are they inoculated with 
Prussianism, but with Americanism. 
Our form of discipline is bad, but that 
comes from a lack of clear thinking, and 
the remedy is at hand. 

And if we need not fear our profes- 
sional army, why need we fear if all our 
citizens pass through the ranks? Were 
the soldiers who trained for the World 
War worse citizens or better? 

Why, if we have no fear of other 
nations, should we fear our own citizens 
more? Are Americans more subject to 
militarism than others, or less? 

Of the very nature of war itself, as 
important to humanity as the subject is, 
we know nothing. We assume much. 
That it has had a profound influence 
upon civilization cannot be doubted; 
that it causes infinite misery to indi- 
viduals at the time is certain; that its 
ultimate effect upon progress is benef- 
icent is highly probable. Beyond these 
things we know less, for we think less 
clearly about it, than the Ancients. 
This subject should be studied and 
resolved. 

The fact remains, however, that while 
individual ignorance, hatred, prejudice, 
injustice, passion and greed remain 
upon earth, so long will strife endure. 
Probably longer, for state morality lags 
behind personal morality. Dr. Le Bon 
gives, as the characteristics of groups: 
impulsiveness, fickleness, irritability, 
credulity, authority, intolerance, and 
conservatism. Fortunately he adds also 
disinterestedness. Groups are suscep- 
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tible to suggestion and to contagion. 
They are swayed by passion and not by 
reason. Moreover, personal contact is 
not necessary to produce crowd psy- 
chology; whole nations are subject to 
it. Hence war is likely to endure for 
some time, particularly since one cannot 
judge the world by the most civilized 
nations—all of Asia, Africa, and eastern 


Wherefore, especially since we believe 
we have a civilization and ideals worthy 
of defense, it behooves us to consider 
rationally, not emotionally, a sound and 
sure means of protecting these ideals 
and insuring their safe transmission to 
posterity. 

If we do not think, if we do not inves- 


tigate, if we do not ponder and act, there 
is but one active thing left to do—let 
us pray! 


D 


Equip for Greater Efficiency 


After reading General Ireland’s arti- 
cle on “Universal Military Training,” 
the only comment I can offer is my 
whole-hearted approval of all he has to 
say. He has covered the question in a 
concise but convincing manner. 

If the American people generally 
would inform themselves regarding the 
experiences and observations of the mo- 
bilization period of the recent World 
War and the statistics which the draft 
of our young developed, I believe, as 
General Ireland says, “there will be 
many new converts for Universal Mili- 
tary Training.” 

This training and instruction, which 
will render our young men physically, 
mentally and morally fit to be a soldier, 
should the occasion arise, will also equip 
them for greater efficiency in whatever 
paths their life’s work may lead them. 

Crarces E. Swezy, M. D., 
Winnemucca, Nevada. 


Europe, together with Russia, must be 
considered. In some places modern 
man is still in the stone age. 








Tables of Organization 
By Major A. W. Lane, General Staff 


EW 


peace and war strength 

tables of organization are now 

being issued to the service. A 
limited distribution has been made of 
the reports which are the basis for these 
and explain why the 
tables used during the World War have 
The 


be- 


tables which 
been modified in many respects. 

reason the modifications is 
lieved to be of interest to most offi- 
cers, and since a wide distribution of 


for 


the basic reports is impracticable, the 
present article has been prepared for 
the INFANTRY JOURNAL as a partial 
substitute. It covers the items thought 
to be of most general interest, sketches 
the development of the 
tables, and states the reasons for the 
adoption of the principal new features, 
using as much as possible the exact lan- 
guage of the basic reports. 


historical 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE TABLES 


Soon after the Armistice the War De- 
partment began the preparation of what 
was later published as the “Tables of 
Organization, January 15, 1919.” These 
tables were used in connection with the 
bill submitted to Congress for the reor- 
ganization of the Army, but with few 
exceptions were never used for the 
actual organization of any units. In 
general these tables were an adapta- 
tion of the then existing war strength 
tables to the requirments of the peace- 
time Army then proposed. Considering 
the date of their preparation, it is ob- 
vious that these tables were not, and 
could not have been, based on a com- 
prehensive study of the lessons of the 
war. 
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Such a comprehensive study was made 
in France by boards convened by Gen- 
eral Pershing. The reports of special 
boards for each arm of the service were 
reviewed by a “superior board on organ- 
ization and tactics.” Part of its very 
comprehensive report outlined a proposed 
organization for typical divisions, army 
corps and armies. Unofficial copies of 
these reports were in the possession of 
the War Department as early as the fall 
of 1919 and naturally influenced the de- 
cisions made in matters of immediate 
importance. However, official copies of 
the report of the superior board were not 
transmitted by General Pershing until 
June 16, 1920 (i. e., not until after the 
passage of the reorganization act of 
June 4, 1920). 

Meanwhile, the organization section of 
the general staff had prepared an outline 
covering the organization of typical war 
strength infantry and cavalry divisions, 
army corps and armies. This outline was 
based largely on the recommendations 
of the superior board, but differed in 
some respects as a result of the growing 
belief that the World War division and 
that recommended by the superior board 
was too large to insure necessary mobil- 
ity, and as a result of recommendations 
made by the infantry and cavalry boards 
at Camp Benning and Fort Riley. This 
outline had not been submitted for ap- 
proval at the time General Pershing 
forwarded to the official copy or the su- 
perior board report with important rec- 
ommendations differing from t!wse of 
the board. The general character of the 
differences is indicated by the following 
comment of General Pershing : 
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The recognized ability of the officers 
who composed the superior board en- 
titles their opinion to great weight. But 
| think that the work of this board was 
undertaken so soon after the close of 
hostilities that the members were un- 
duly influenced by the special situation 
which existed during our participation 
in the World War. Thus, in my opin- 
ion, the recommendations of the su- 
perior board are based upon the neces- 
sities of stabilized warfare in Western 
Europe rather than upon the require- 
ments of warfare of the character and 
in the theater upon which we are most 
likely to be engaged. Mobility is one of 
the first requisites of organization. 

Our Army is most likely to operate 
on the American continent and mobility 
is especially necessary under all prob- 
able conditions of warfare in this 


theater. . 
The necessity for mobility led Gen- 
eral Pershing to conclude that for a war 
on this continent the war strength of an 
infantry division should not exceed 20,- 
000 and should preferably be less. 
Specifically he suggested a division 
with an approximate strength of 16,875, 
in which the infantry and artillery com- 
ponents should be— 
1 Infantry Brigade, of 
3 Regiments, each of 
3 Battalions, each of 
3 Rifle Companies (approximately 
250 men each) 
1 Machine Gun Company (approxi- 
mately 250 men) ; 
1 Artillery Regiment (75 mm. guns), 
of 
3 Battalions, each of 
3 Firing Batteries (each 4 guns) 
1 Ammunition Battery. 
This organization is to be compared 
with— 
(a) The World War division with 
a strength of 28,077, 
(b) The superior board division with 
an approximate strength of 29,199, both 


of which included two infantry bri- 
gades of two regiments each, and one 
artillery brigade of two regiments (75 
mm. guns) and one regiment (155 mm. 
howitzers ), 

and with 

(c) The division contemplated by the 
Organization Section, G. S., with an ap- 
proximate strength of 24,061, includ- 
ing two infantry brigades of two regi- 
ments each (strength of rifle companies 
reduced from 250 to 200), and one ar- 
tillery brigade of two regiments (75 mm. 
guns). In this plan the number of 
rifle companies per battalion remained 
four instead of three, as suggested by 
General Pershing. 

It will be seen that the last mentioned 
division conformed to that suggested by 
General Pershing to the extent that it 
eliminated the 155 mm. howitzer regi- 
ment as a divisional unit and otherwise 
made material reductions in the strength 
of the World War division with a view 
to increased mobility. It differed nota- 
bly in that by adhering to the “four- 
unit” type of infantry organization and 
retaining the brigade organization for 
artillery, it remained materially larger 
than General Pershing’s division in 
which an additional reduction had been 
effected not only by decreasing the auxil- 
lary arms, but also by adopting the 
“three-unit” type of infantry organi- 
zation and eliminating the artillery bri 
gade organization. 

These differences were so important 
that it was finally decided to appoint a 
special committee with varied representa- 
tion to study the whole question of the 
organization of the Army of the United 
States. 
composed this committee. 

Maj. Gen. C. S. 
commandant, Infantry School ; 


The following named officers 


Farnsworth, then 
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Brig. Gen. Wm. Lassiter, then as- 
sistant director, War Plans Div., G. S., 
and formerly member of the superior 
board, A. E. F.; 

Brig. Gen. Fox Conner, Headquarters, 
A. E. F.; 

Brig. Gen. Hugh A. Drum, then di- 
rector, School of the Line, and former- 
ly member of the superior board, A. 
) 

Col. B. H. Wells, War Plans Di- 
vision, G. S.; 

Col. Campbell King, then instructor, 
G. S. College ; 

Lieut. Col. John W. Gulick, War 
Plans Division, G. S.; 

Lieut. Col. Stuart Heintzelman, then 
instructor, G. S. College ; 

Maj. George C. Marshall, Headquar- 
ters, A. E. F.; 

Maj. A. W. Lane, War Plans Di- 
vision, G. S. 

This committee met on June 22, 1920. 
Its unanimous report was approved by 
the Chief of Staff on August 31, 1920, 
except as to a few items hereinafter 
noted. With the approval of the Secre- 
tary of War on September 1, 1920, this 
report (as modified by the Chief of 
Staff) became the basis of the War De- 
partment Plan of Organization. 

Copies of the modified report were 
furnished to the chiefs of the different 
arms and services with instructions to 
prepare detailed tables of organization 
in conformity therewith. The prepara- 
tion of the tables has been supervised 
by the General Staff and coordinated as 
far as practicable, particularly in the 
difficult matter of an equitable allotment 
of grades and specialist ratings for en- 
listed men. 

In a few instances the preparation of 
the detailed tables has led to minor 
changes in the original plan, but unless 
specifically indicated otherwise it may 


be assumed that whatever is stated in 
the remainder of this article conforms 
to the original plan. 


EXTRACT FROM INSTRUCTIONS FOR 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


“1. The task to be performed by 
the Committee is to define the general 
plan of organization to be adopted for 
the Army provided by the Act of June 
4, 1920.... 

“2. The Committee will bear in mind 
that our concern at this time is to lay 
the foundation for the organization of 
the great National Army needed in a 
war requiring us to exert our maxi- 
mum effort. The elements, out 
of which this Army is to be mainly 
built, are the National Guard and the 
Organized Reserves. The Regular 
Army will contribute its part; but the 
primary functions of the Regular Army 
are: 

“(a) To furnish the necessary foreign 
garrisons ; 

“(b) To furnish the Expeditionary 
Force needed in the United States, both 
for meeting minor emergencies abroad 
and for dealing with domestic disturb- 
ances at home ; which force must always 
be ready, as it stands without further 
recruitment, to move at short notice to 
its theatre of operations; 

“(c) To furnish the personnel needed 
for assisting in the organization, train- 
ing, and administration of the National 
Guard and the Organized Reserves.” 

“3. To be able to raise a large and 
well balanced National Army, it is nec- 
essary to know the proportions that shall 
exist between the different arms and 
services so that due allotments may be 
made in assigning units to Corps or 
Army areas, and so that the Staff De- 
nartments may make proper estimates 
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of the different types of equipment to 
be provided 

“Hence the Committee will recom- 
mend a normal organization for divi- 
sions, corps, and army, and for any 
extra army reserve units... .” 

Obviously, these instructions called 
for recommendations on many subjects 
not covered by the subject of this 
paper. To these additional subjects no 
further reference will be made. 


METHOD OF PROCEDURE OF THE SPECIAL 
COM MITTEE 


The committee gave careful and ex- 
haustive consideration to the entire sub- 
ject of organization. Its report states: 
- “The Special Committee has had ac- 
cess to previous studies by boards con- 
vened in Europe and in the United 
States; has been made familiar with 
important points which have been de- 
veloped at conferences of General Staff 
officers and Chiefs of War Department 
Corps, Departments, and Operating 
Services ; has received recommendations 
from the Infantry Board and the Cav- 
alry Board ; and has heard the substance 
of conclusions which have resulted from 
the studies of the instructors and stu- 
dent bodies of the Service Schools and 
General Staff College during the past 
year. Officers of wide experience dur- 
ing the World War, with service over- 
seas and in the United States, have ap- 
peared before the Committee and given 
full and free expression to their views.” 
(Here follows a list of about 70 such 
officers. ) 


STRENGTH AND GENERAL COMPOSITION 
OF INFANTRY DIVISION 


The first problem before the commit- 
tee required answers to the following : 

Was the World War division too large 
to be retained ? 


If so, should a smaller division of the 
three infantry regiment type be adopted ? 
(N. B. This question was complicated 
by the fact that the Infantry Board, In- 
fantry School, and Army Service 
Schools strongly recommended adher- 
ence to the four-unit type, in which rec- 
ommendation they were supported by 
many prominent and experienced offi- 
ceis. In addition, most Field Artillery 
officers greatly objected to the elimina- 
tion of the Artillery brigade organiza- 
tion. ) 

If the four-unit type is retained, is 
it still possible to make the strength of 
the division less than 20,000? 

The official answers were : 

As to the strength of the World War 
division. 

“That the division employed during 
the World War, while in many ways 
admirably adapted to the character of 
warfare in France, was too large and 
unwieldy ; that it was, in fact, an army 
corps without possessing such organiza- 
tion; and that its large size complicated 
the question of transportation by road 
and railroad, increased the difficulties of 
its entry into and withdrawal from bat- 
tle, retarded deployment and made ade- 
quate supervision of smaller units by 
the Division Commander and Staff im- 
practicable.” 

As to the merits of the three-unit and 
four-unit types of organization. 
“That, while the character of warfare 

most likely to be encountered by the 

United States in the future will differ 

from that encountered in Europe during 

the World War in that stabilized and 
highly organized lines with flanks rest- 
ing on impassable obstacles are not likely 
to be met, the increased development in 
the range and mobility of artillery, ma- 
chine guns and other armament, and 
the rapid development of aviation, in- 
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dicate that in any war of the future 
against a first-class enemy, the forces 
encountered will be organized in great 
depth even though the ground may not 
be so organized. The organizations of 
our divisions, therefore, should be such 
as to insure great striking power to 
meet and overcome such organizations 
in depth. Mobility is important, but 
fire power and power of penetration are 
also important considerations.” 

“That we should organize in the most 
effective way to meet a strong, virile, 
aggressive enemy supplied with the most 
effective armament and equipment, 
knowing that after an emergency has 
arisen, such an organization can be more 
readily modified to oppose a minor 
enemy than a smaller organization can 
be strengthened to oppose a strong one.” 

“That a division composed of two in- 
fantry brigades and one artillery bri- 
gade, while not possessing the same mo- 
bility as a division of one infantry bri- 
gade and one regiment of artillery, is 
sufficiently mobile (if the auxiliaries and 
smaller combat units are reduced ) ; pos- 
sesses great striking power and great 
power of penetration; is capable of 
maneuver; has a better framework for 
absorption and employment of artillery 
reinforcements; better preserves the 
higher tactical organization developed 
during the war and the knowledge of 
such organization acquired by large 
number of officers and men who have 
returned to civil life; and better facili- 
tates compliance with those provisions 
of the Act of Congress which contem- 
plate the preservation of our war or- 
ganization designations.” 

As to the organisation of a four-unit 
type division of reduced strength. 
“That the auxiliaries and smaller 

combat units of the division can be re- 

duced in the type division employed dur- 


ing the World War, with a consequent 
distinct gain in the general effectiveness 
and mobility of the division without 
modification of the type, as follows: 

“By the reduction of the number of 
platoons in an infantry company and the 
number of rifle companies in a battalion 
from four to three. 

“By reduction in the number of ma- 
chine guns to correspond with the re- 
duction in riflemen without reducing the 
percentage of machine guns. 

“By reduction in the organic Artiller, 
of the division by the 155 mm. how- 
itzers, without disturbing the artillery 
brigade organization. 

“By reduction in the engineers, sani- 
tary troops, and other auxiliaries. 

“The reduction referred to above 
should be such as to retain as organic 
parts of the division only those units 
which will always be necessary for im- 
mediate employment in the habitual or 
average circumstance, transferring to 
the Corps and Army those units needed 
for reinforcement of the division to meet 
unusual or special circumstances of bat- 
tle.” 

The application of the above princi- 
ples resulted in the recommendation of 
a division with a strength of 19,127. 
As a result of final action as to the En- 
gineer component of the division (see 
below) the approved strength became 
19,385. However, these figures are sub- 
ject to further revision since with ref- 
erence to the Artillery brigade it was 
decided : 

s The report of the Special 
Committee that this brigade consist of 
two regiments is approved as a tem- 
porary measure. 

“The development of the field how- 
itzer as recommended by the Caliber 
Board of substantially the same mo- 
bility as the 75’s will be continued by 
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the Ordnance Department, and when 
such weapon has been developed the or- 
ganization of the Field Artillery bri- 
gades with the infantry divisions will 
be fixed at three regiments, one to be 
armed with the new howitzer. This 
will not only make for efficiency and 
conform to the standard organization 
developed in the A. E. F. in France, 
but will also reduce the overhead of 
Field Artillery brigadiers and their 
staffs.” 


ORGANIZATION OF PARTICULAR UNITS 
OF THE INFANTRY DIVISION 


Engineers. 

The Special Committee recommended : 

“That the engineer unit which forms 
part of the division should be reduced 
to the minimum number always re- 
quired; the additional engineer and la- 
bor troops required for special situa- 
tions should be furnished to divisions 
from corps troops. The strength of the 
engineer component in the A. E. F. divi- 
sion frequently resulted in its employ- 
ment as infantry, where the emergency 
did not justify such use of special troops. 
The smaller engineer component recom- 
mended . . . aids mobility of the divi- 
sion and should tend to regulate 
employment Engineers as Infantry.” 
(N. B. One battalion with an aggre- 
gate strength of 676 
mended. ) 

The Chief of Engineers protested 
both against the proportion of Engineers 
and the elimination of the regimental 
organization, one of his principal argu- 
ments being : . 

" - and the regimental organi- 
zation is most necessary in order to pro- 
vide a means of training and instruction 
in their military duties for Engineer of- 
ficers of the grade of lieutenant colonel 
and higher, enabling them to keep up 


was recom- 


with all developments, which it is almost 
impossible for them to do unless they 
can from time to time have actual ex- 
perience in command of engineer troops 
Furthermore, the law distinctly provides 
that all such officers must serve at least 
one year in five with troops.” 

A regiment (two battalions) with an 
aggregate strength of 838 was finally 
approved. The former Engineer Train 
has been made a part of this regiment 
Machine Guns. 

There has been, and doubtless there 
still is, much difference of opinion as 
to the proper organization of the ma- 
chine gun companies of an Infantry di- 
vision. However, the principle that all 
companies allotted to the brigade should 
be included in the regimental organiza- 
tions, now appears to be accepted by 
the majority of experienced officers, al- 
though a considerable number of ma- 
chine gun specialists dissent. As to the 
organization of the machine gun com 
panies in the regiment opinion is more 
divided. General Pershing and the Su- 
perior Board agreed in assigning one 
company to each rifle battalion, while 
the Infantry Board at Camp Benning 
recommended the organization of a sep- 
arate machine gun battalion within the 
regiment. The Special Committee 
adopted the views of General Pershing 
which are as follows and have hereto 
fore been announced as the War Depart- 
ment policy : 

No discussion of organization can be 
complete without considering the ma- 
chine gun, which is likely to increase in 
importance.” 

“The slow introduction before the war 
of the machine gun into our service and 
the enormous expansion in the number 
of machine guns per thousand rifles 
which we made upon entering the war 
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resulted in a high specialization of ma- 
chine gun officers.” 

“The fact that machine gun officers 
specialized, and the further fact that the 
average infantry officer was not well in- 
structed either in the technique or the 
tactics of the machine gun, led to a 
strong advocacy of a separate machine- 
gun corps, or, failing that, of a virtual 
separation of machine guns and Infan- 
try through the organization of ma- 
chine-gun battalions.” 

“The question at issue is, in either 
case, whether or not the machine gun 
should be a separate arm; if the ma- 
chine gun should not be a separate arm 
then it should belong to the infantry bat- 
talion which is the real combat unit in 
war.” 

“The advocates of the separate ma- 
chine gun corps, and of the separate 
machine gun battalions as well, lay 
stress on the technical training of ma- 
chine gun units and their employment in 
indirect laying and barrage fire.” 

“The question brought up in .. 
(the preceding) sub-paragraph, is sim- 
ply whether or not the machine gun is 
an Infantry weapon.” 

“If the machine gun is not an In- 
fantry weapon but is to be used prin- 
cipally in barrage fire and by indirect 
laying then the machine gun should be 
confined to the Artillery which is best 
fitted by its other training to handle fire 
of that character.” 

“The truth is that the machine gun is 
purely an infantry weapon, its principal 
use is to supplement or replace Infantry 
fire, and every Infantryman must be 
trained in its use.” 

“The machine gun will be employed 
in most cases in immediate connection 
with the infantry and therefore under 
the battalion commander and he must 


accordingly be thoroughly trained in its 
employment.” 

“To be successfully used, and not 
forgotten, by the battalion commander, 
the machine gun company must be a 
constituent part of the Infantry battalion 
which, it cannot be too often repeated, 
is the real combat unit.” 

“Technical ‘raining in the use of ma- 
chine guns should be under the super- 
vision of the Division Machine Gun Of- 
ficer, who would also exercise command 
over such units as may be amassed in 
special cases; it might also be well to 
provide a machine gun officer on the 
regimental staff.” 

Divisional Cavalry. 

This has been omitted from the divi- 
sion for the reason: 

“That, while a small Cavalry unit is 
desirable in a division for tactical em- 
ployment, road supervision and other 
mounted work, the advantage of main- 
taining three or more cavalry divisions, 
each of an aggregate strength of not 
to exceed 6,000, makes it appear best 
not to assign Cavalry as an organic part 
of the Infantry division or Army Corps. 
Such Cavalry as may be required from 
time to time should be attached to divi- 
visions or corps by army headquarters.” 
(N. B. The approved plan calls for 
the maintenance of two and not “three 
or more” Cavalry divisions. ) 


Ammunition Train. 


The following decision is the result of 
much discussion extending over a long 
period : 

“The the Ammunition Train in the 
division should be au integral part of 
the Artillery brigade, and that Infantry 
ammunition should not be carried in 
this train but in the Divisional Train 
heretofore called the Supply Train. The 
ammunition carried with the guns plus 
that carried with the combat trains plus 
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that carried with the Ammunition Train 
should be 14% days’ battle fire for the 
Artillery brigade.” 

Thus the former divisional Ammuni- 
tion Train had been replaced by a Bri- 
gade Ammunition Train. The latter 
train is of course smaller than the for- 
mer since it carries neither ammunition 
for the infantry nor for the 155 mm. 
howitzer regiment which has been elimi- 
nated as a divisional unit. The new 
train will include both motor and ani- 
mal-drawn transportation as did the for- 
mer divisional train. 

Some of the questions involved in the 
decision quoted are as follows: 

(a) Can the supply of ammunition 
be handled as an ordinary supply prob- 
lem, i.e., by agencies not under the direct 
control of subordinate tactical command- 
ers? The official answer is affirmative 
as to Infantry ammunition and negative 
as to Artillery ammunition. 

(b) If responsibility for the supply 
of Artillery ammunition is to be vested 
in Artillery commanders, to what ex- 
tent should transportation units be made 
an integral part of their commands? 
This question is directly related to the 
more general one as to the extent to 
which it is advisable to pool transporta- 
tion with a view to economy in its use. 
By comparing the above decision as to 
the Brigade Ammunition Train with 
those indicated below as to the Corps 
Ammunition Train and Corps Supply 
Train, it will be seen that the answer 
is in effect as follows: Make an in- 
tegral part of an Artillery command 
those transportation units which it will 
ordinarily require, supplementing these 
units, if necessary, in emergencies by 
other units attached from the general 
transportation pool. Converscly, if for 
any reason artillery transport units are 
not required for ammunition supply, 


attach them, if necessary, to the general 
pool. 
Division Train, (Q. M.C.) 

This is the former Supply Train with 
its motor transport reduced and animal- 
drawn transport added to the extent 
that the proportion of the two kinds is 
about equal. It will carry one instead 
of two days’ supply of rations and grain, 
and Infantry ammunition at the rate of 
60 rounds for each rifle in the division 
plus one-half the ammunition carried in 
the combat train for all machine guns, 
37 mm. guns, mortars or Infantry how- 
itzers. This train is no smaller than 
the old Supply Train notwithstanding 
the fact that the division to be supplied 
is smaller and the amount of rations and 
grain reduced, for the reason that the 
new train has to transport Infantry am- 
munition. The real reduction in the 
divisional transport is represented by the 
difference between the former divisional 
Ammunition Train and the new Artil- 
lery Brigade Train. 

Division Air Service. 

An Observation Squadron (13 
planes) with a Photo Section and 
Branch Intelligence Office (the latter 
for use in connection with the G2 Sec- 
tion of Division Headquarters), has 
been added for the reason that “the divi- 
sion habitually requires some air serv- 
ice,” and “since it is only through the 
closest personal association that real co- 
operation between the air and ground 
can be obtained.” 

Medical Regiment. 

This is a modified form of the old 
Sanitary Train. New features are: 

(a) The addition of a Sanitary Bat- 
talion composed in part of personnel 
taken out of the Ambulance Companies. 
The latter are now strictly transporta- 
tion units. By this change it is expected 
to obviate in a great measure the neces- 
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sity for detaching men from combatant 
organizations for duty as litter bearers, 
etc. 

(b) The addition of a Veterinary 
Company capable of evacuating animals 
directly from the division to railheads 
or Army Evacuation Hospitals. As a 
result of this change the Corps Mobile 
Veterinary Hospital has been elimi- 
nated. 

Special Division Troops. 

These include the organizations men- 
tioned below. They are grouped pri- 
marily for administration and discipline 
in order to make it unnecessary for the 
division commander and staff to deal 
directly with a considerable number of 
miscellaneous units. The combined 
units are not an operative group. 

(a) Headquarters, Special Division 

Troops. 

This is a small unit for the adminis- 
tration of the group. 

(b) Headquarters Company, Infantry 

Division. 

This is a modified form of the former 
Headquarters Troop. Chauffeurs and 
motorcyclists have been transferred to 
a separate organization. (See Motor- 
cycle Company below.) The Division 
Headquarters Detachment (which in- 
cludes clerks, etc., for Division Head- 
quarters) is shown as attached to the 
Headquarters Company for quarters, 
rations and administration, this with a 
view to fixing responsibility for what 
has heretofore been something of an 
orphan unit. 

(c) Military Police Company. 

This is no longer connected with 
Train Headquarters (for the divisional 
trains formerly combined) which has 
been eliminated. This company oper- 
ates under the Commanding Officer, 
Special Division Troops, who has been 
made the Provost Marshal of the divi- 


sion. In the peace strength division 
the Military Police appear as an addi- 
tional platoon in the Headquarters 
Company, this in order to effect an econ- 
omy in personnel. 

(d) Ordnance Company ( Maintenance ) 

This is a new organization composed 
of the personnel formerly attached to 
the various regiments, combined with 
the old Mobile Ordnance Repair Shop. 
The new organization requires less per- 
sonnel and is expected to render better 
service through centralized control. 
(e) Motorcycle Company (Q. M. C.) 

This company operates the pooled 
passenger transportation used by Divi- 
sion Headquarters. 

(f) Signal Company. 

This replaces the former Field Signal 
Battalion, the change being the result of 
the decision published in G. O. 29, W. 
D., 1920, to the effect that the person- 
nel of Infantry and Cavalry brigades, 
etc., shall operate the means of com- 
munications employed within these units, 
as the Artillery brigades did during the 
war. Hence the new Signal Company 
composed of personnel from the Signal 
Corps operates only the means of com- 
m‘inications employed at Division Head- 
quarters. 

(g) Light Tank Company. 

This has been substituted for the for- 
mer motorized machine gun battalion 
for reasons stated by General Pershing 
as follows: 

“Whether or not tanks should be per- 
manently assigned the division is a diffi- 
cult question. On the one hand is the 
fact that tanks are usually best em- 
ployed by concentrating them in favor- 
able sectors, and on the other hand is 
the necessity for closely associating the 
Infantry and tanks. The employment 
of tanks must be expected to increase 
many fold, especially in a war of the 
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eharacter of the World War, and the 
necessity for close association will in- 
crease correspondingly. Many further 


arguments pro and con might be pre- 


sented; without further argument, 
though, it is believed that we might well 
replace the divisional machine gun re- 
serve by a company of about 15 tanks. 
This number of tanks, of course, is in 
no sense adequate for an attack on a 
stabilized front. The tanks for such a 
purpose must come from an Army Re- 
serve. The 15 tanks here proposed as 
a constituent part of the division should 
be considered purely and simply as a 
divisional reserve whether in attack or 
defense.” 

The tanks contemplated for this com- 
pany are of a newly developed type with 
a tractor tread for cross-country work 
and ordinary wheels for use on roads. 
The mobility of the tank company is 
expected to exceed that of the motorized 
machine gun battalion. Its fire power 
is also greater as it has 37 mm. guns 
in addition to a larger number of ma- 
chine guns than the battalion. 


STRENGTH AND GENERAL COMPOSITION 


OF ARMY CORPS 


“While the number of divisions in the 
corps and the number of corps in the 
Army cannot be definitely fixed, and will 
vary for stabilized warfare, yet a perma- 
nent corps organization is necessary at 
the beginning of war. In any case it is 
essential to prescribe a typical corps and 
a typical Army.” 

sased upon the above and the neces- 
sity for determining the proper propor- 
tions between the various arms in or- 
der to compute war requirements cor- 
rectly, the typical Army corps has been 
fixed as one composed of three Infantry 
divisions plus corps troops with an ap- 
proximate strength of 79,462 as com- 


pared with the World War corps of four 
divisions (exclusive of one replacement 
division and one depot division) plus 
corps troops, with an 
strength of 133,315. 


approximate 


ORGANIZATION OF CORPS TROOPS 
Corps Artillery. 

This includes a Corps Artillery Head- 
quarters and a Corps Artillery Brigade 
from the head 
quarters of the latter and is intended: 

(a) To coordinate the operations of 
the Corps Artillery Brigade and the di- 
visional artillery brigades ; 


The former is distinct 


(b) To control the operations of such 
\rtillery reinforcements as may be as 
signed to the corps by the Army. 

The Brigade Headquarters is con- 
cerned solely with the command and 
operations of the corps brigade. 

Corps Artillery Brigade. 

This brigade is entirely motorized and 
includes : 

3 Regiments, 155 mm. howitzers (24 
howitzers each), (i.e., 1 regiment per 
division in corps) ; 

1 Regiment, 155 mm. guns (24 
guns ) ; 

1 Observation Battalion. This is the 
flash ranging component of the former 
Sound and Flash Ranging Battalion. 
The sound ranging component has been 
transferred to the G. H. Q. Reserve. 

1 Ammunition Train (similar to the 
former Corps Artillery Park). 

With reference to the 
Train it was decided : 

“The Corps Ammunition Train should 
be an Artillery train. The ammunition 
carried with the corps guns plus that 
carried with the Corps Ammunition 
Train should be 1% days’ battle fire 
for corps Artillery. The Corps Ammu 
nition Train thus organized, is sufficient 
for ordinary requirements of mobile 


Ammunition 
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warfare and will serve as a nucleus for 
organizing an Artillery ammunition sup- 
ply service suitable for stabilized war- 
fare.” 

Anti-Aircraft Artillery (C. A. C.) 

This is not a part of the Corps Ar- 
tillery but is a separate regiment which 
includes a battalion of 75 mm. guns, a 
searchlight company, and a battalion of 
machine guns. 

It has not been made a part of the 
Corps Artillery since it is thought that 
its normal operations will not be suf- 
ficiently closely allied to the operations 
of the gun and howitzer regiments to 
warrant its being combined with these 
regiments. 

It will be noted that searchlights for- 
merly operated by the Engineers, and 
anti-aircraft machine guns formerly op- 
erated by the Infantry, have been com- 
bined with the 75 mm. A. A. guns in a 
single Artillery organization. This has 
been done because it has been demon- 
strated that efficient anti-aircraft de- 
fense requires the close cooperation of 
all three of these elements. 

Corps Enginer Service. 

This includes one regiment (of a 
greater strength than that of the divi- 
sion regiment) and 3 Auxiliary Bat- 
talions (corresponding to the former 
Service Battalions). As above indi- 
cated under division Engineers, these or- 
ganizations are intended, in part, to sup- 
plement the div‘sion Engineer regiment 
in special situations. 

Corps Air Service. 

This consists of the organizations 
necessary to maintain and operate 26 
observation planes and 4 balloons. One 
balloon will frequently be attached to 
each of the three divisions of the corps, 
but the company for its operation has 
not been made an integral part of the 
division air service because it is not con- 


sidered its use with the division will be 
habitual ; hence to preserve the mobility 
of the division, balloon companies are 
included in corps troops. 
Corps Medical Service. 

This includes in addition to the Corps 
Surgeon’s office one medical regiment 
of the same type as the divisional regi- 
ment. This regiment will serve the 
corps troops and supplement the divi- 
sional regiments if necessary. 

Corps Train (Q. M.C.). 

This train is about 25 per cent ani- 
mal and 75 per cent motor drawn. It 
is designed to carry— 

Artillery ammunition : 

One-half day’s battle fire for all 
guns in the divisions and corps. 

Infantry ammunition : 

Sixty rounds for each rifle in the 
corps plus one-half the ammunition 
carried in the combat trains within 
the divisions for all machine guns, 

37 mm. guns, guns, Stokes mortars, or 
infantry howitzers. 

Other supplies : 

One day’s rations, forage, oil and 
gas for corps troops plus one day’s 
rations, forage, oil and gas for the 
entire corps, making a total of ra- 
tions, forage, oil and gas, counting 
that carried within the division, of 
six days’ supply. 

Special Corps Troops. 

These include the following miscel- 
laneous units grouped for the same rea- 
son as stated under Special Division 
Troops— 

Headquarters, Special Corps Troops; 

Headquarters Troop (Cav. person- 
nel) with Corps Headquarters Detach- 
ment attached ; 

Signal Battalion (incl. 1 Operations 
Company and 1 Construction Com- 
pany). This is a combination of the 
former Field Signal and Telegraph Bat- 
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talions, with a new interior organiza- 
tion based on a differentiation of opera- 
tion and construction functions ; 

Military Police Battalion (three com- 
panies ) ; 

Ordnance Company (maintenance) ; 

Field Remount Depot (Q. M. C.), 
with a capacity of 400 animals ; 

Service Battalion (Q. M. C.)—A 
labor organization for general use. In 
this connection it should be noted that 
the number of service battalions (Q. M. 
C.) and auxiliary engineer battalions 
provided has made it possible to elimi- 
nate the former Pioneer Infantry Regi- 
ments. 


STRENGTH AND COMPOSITION 
OF AN ARMY 


The typical army has been fixed as 
one consisting of 3 army corps (9 di- 
visions) plus army troops, with an ap- 
proximate war strength of 306,640, as 
compared with the World War army of 
5 army corps (20 combat divisions), 
with an approximate strength of 873,- 
429, 


ORGANIZATION OF ARMY TROOPS 


Army Artillery. 

The only units which are an organic 
part of the Army Artillery are the 
Army Artillery Headquarters and Am- 
munition Train which has the same or- 
ganization as the Corps Ammunition 
Train (less three ammunition com- 
panies). In the army the ammunition 
companies are Ordnance companies (see 
Special Army Troops below). The rea- 
son for this difference is that responsi- 
bility for the forward movement of 
artillery ammunition from the place of 
manufacture to and including the army 
dumps, is placed on the Ordnance De- 
partment and the ordinary transporta- 
tion agencies; the artillery receives this 


ammunition at the army dumps and 
thereafter is responsible for the forward 
movement by means of its own agencies 
(i. e., artillery transport and ammuni- 
tion companies ). 

All combat artillery organizations 
which may at times serve as Army Arrtil- 
lery are carried as a part of the General 
Headquarters Reserve and attached to 
the various armies as needed to meet 
special situations. The object of this 
change is to insure the maximum use 
from a given amount of artillery. The 
kind and amount of artillery required 
by an army varies with its mission, e. g., 
an army with a defensive or holding 
mission requires much less than one 
with an offensive mission. To make an 
organic part of each army all the artil- 
lery that it would ever require would 
not be economical ; hence the creation of 
a G. H. Q. Reserve, from which can be 
assigned to each army the kind and 
its particular mission. As to the total 
amount of artillery which it requires for 
amount of artillery available, see G. H. 
Q. Reserve below. 

Anti-Aircraft Artillery. 

This includes one brigade of three 
regiments of the same type as the Corps 
regiment. It is not a part of the Army 
Artillery. 

Army Engineer Service. 

This consists of the organizations 
which it is expected the Army will re- 
quire under all conditions; additional 
organizations to meet special conditions 
are carried in the G. H. Q. Reserve. The 
organic Engineer units of the Army are: 

Army Engineer Headquarters ; 

This unit, like the corresponding 
unit in the Corps, is similar to a 
Brigade Headquarters; it replaces 
the Engineer Section in the Army 
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Headquarters and includes the 
Chief of Engineers of the Army. 

3 Engineer Regiments (same type as 
Corps regiments ) ; 

6 Auxiliary Engineer Battalions ; 

1 Topographical Battalion (similar to 
the former Survey and Printing Battal- 
ion ) ; 

1 Water Tank Train ; 

5 Bridge Trains; 

1 Camouflage Company. 

Army Air Service. 

This includes the organizations neces- 
sary for the operation and maintenance 
of 377 planes, including— 

1 Air Headquarters Squadron (12 
planes ) ; 

1 Attacking Wing, including 

Wing Headquarters (2 planes) ; 
2 Pursuit Groups (206 planes) ; 

1 Attack Group (102 planes) ; 

1. Observation Group (55 planes). 

The types included were determined 
by the principle: “All aviation in an 
army should be employed for participa- 
tion in battle, and all strategical bom- 
bardment and reconnaissance should be 
done by aviation in the G.-H. Q. Re- 
serve.” 

The number of airplanes assigned to 
the Army as well as to the G. H. Q. Re- 
serve was determined in part by the 
total number of planes which it was 
thought desirable and practicable to mo- 
bilize at the front within sixty days 
after an emergency is declared. This to- 
tal number was determined by consid- 
eration of the number of planes pos- 
sessed by the principal European armies 
at the close of the World War and by es- 
timate of production and maintenance 
possibilities. 

Cavalry Divisions. 

Two are authorized for each army. 

Details are discussed below. 





Army Medical Service. 

The proper proportion and allotment: 
of medical troops has long been a sub- 
ject of debate, but at the conclusion of 
the World War sufficient data existed 
to justify the conclusion— 

“That for a force based immediately 
on home territory the total medical 
strength (including dental and veteri- 
nary) allowed within the theater of op- 
erations, including the medical propor 
tion of the G. H. Q. Reserve and S. O 
S. (N. B. now designated Communi 
cations Zone), should be 10 per cent of 
all troops, including medical.” 

The above proportion having been 
determined the allotment of medical 
troops immediately became primarily a 
problem for the Medical Department tu 
solve, i. e., to allot the 10 per cent al- 
lowance to the best advantage. In gen- 
eral the recommendations of the Medi- 
cal Department have been adopted with 
minor exceptions principally due to the 
necessity for increasing the mobility of 
certain units. The organizations in- 
cluded in Army Troops are: 

Army Surgeon’s Office ; 

4 Medical Regiments ; 

15 Evacuation Hospitals (750-bed 
each) ; 

12 Mobile Surgical Hospitals (250 
bed each) ; 

1 Convalescent Hospital (5,000-bed) ; 

3 Veterinary Evacuation Hospitals ; 

3 Supply Depots ; 

1 Army Medical Laboratory. 

Army Train (Q. M. C.). 

The motor transport component of 
this train is about 50 per cent greater 
than the corresponding section of the 
Corps Train, but it includes no animal- 
drawn transport. Originally it was de- 
cided : 

“Repair units for overhaul and re- 











construction parks attached when neces- 
sary, 
but it is probable that Motor Repair 
Battalions for overhaul work will be 
made an integral part of the Army 
Train, and similarly that battalions for 
reconstruction work will be made a part 
of the G. H. Q. Reserve, this for the 
reason that it will always be necessary 
to have these battalions with the or- 
ganizations mentioned. 
Special Army Troops. 

These are similar to the Special Corps 
Troops and include: 

Headquarters, Special Army Troops; 

Headquarters with Army 
Headquarters Detachment attached ; 

2 Signal Battalions (same type as 
Corps Battalions ) ; 

1 Military Police Battalion (4 com- 
panies ) ; 

1 Ordnance Light Maintenance Com- 
pany ; 

3 Ordnance Ammunition Companies 
remarks under Army Artillery 


Troop, 


(see 
above ) ; 

1 Field Remount Depot (Q. M. C.), 
with a capacity of 1,200 animals ; 

8 Service Battalions (Q. M. C.) 
(same type as Corps Battalions). 


GENERAL COMPOSITION OF 
GENERAL HEADQUARTERS RESERVE 


The General Headquarters Reserve is 
a new kind of organization, the gen- 
eral nature of which has been indicated 
by preceding references. It includes ar- 
tillery, anti-aircraft artillery, engineers, 
medical and air service organizations ; 
reserve motor transport units will prob- 
ably be added. The organizations in- 
cluded in this reserve may be classi- 
fied as— 

(a) Those which in kind or amount 
are not habitually required in the armies ; 

(h) Those which are never required 
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by an army unless it is acting independ 


ently, e. g., air service organizations em- 
ployed in strategical bombardment or 
reconnaissance. 

The existence of this reserve organ 
ized for the purposes indicated serves to 
explain many commissions from the 
Army organization as it existed during 
the World War. 

STRENGTH OF GENERAL HEADQUARTEKS 
RESERVE 

This has been determined by comput 
ing— 

First—The pro rata allowance for one 
army, this amount increasing propor- 
tionately with the number of armeis or 
ganized. It must be understood that the 
pro rata allowance for one army is not 
necessarily the amount that would actu 
ally be assigned to each army ; 

Second—An 
which does not increase proportionately 
with the number of armies. 


additional allowance 
This addi 
tional allowance has been computed on 
the basis of six armies. 
ORGANIZATION OF G. H. Q. RESERVE 
TROOPS 
G. H. Q. Artillery (pro rata for 1 
army ). 
Light Artillery. 
1 Brigade of 
Brigade Headquarters ; 
3 Regiments 75 mm. guns (mo- 
torized ) ; total, 72 guns; 
3 Regiments 75 mm. guns (por 
tee ) ; total, 72 guns. 
Medium and Heavy Artillery 
1 Brigade of 
Brigade Headquarters ; 
2 Regiments 155 mm. GPF guns 
(motorized ) ; total, 48 guns; 
2 Regiments 240 mm. howitzers 
(motorized) ; total, 48 howit- 
zers ; 
1 Regiments 6-inch guns (mo 
torized ) ; total, 24 guns. 
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The above mentioned Brigade Head- 
quarters are intended primarily for the 
training and control of the regiments 
while they remain in the G. H. Q. Re- 
serve; tactical employment of these 
headquarters would be exceptional. Or- 
dinarily when the regiments are attached 
to armies they would pass under the di- 
rect control of the Army Artillery Head- 
quarters. 

G. H. Q. Anti-Aircraft Artillery and 
Machine Guns (pro rata for 1 
army ). 

1 Regiment of the same type as the 
Corps regiment. 

G. H. Q. Engineers (pro rata for 1 
army ). 

G. H. Q. Engineer Headquarters; 

1 Topographical Battalion ; 

1 Camouflage Battalion ; 

2 Bridge Trains; 

1 Water Tank Train; 

1 Road Regiment ; 

4 Railway Battalions; 

1 Construction Regiment; 

8 Auxiliary Engineer Battalions. 

G. H. Q. Artillery (for 6 armies). 

6 times amount indicated above for 
1 army; 

1 Regiment Trench Mortars ; 24 mor- 
tars; 

1 Regiment 12-inch guns (railroad) ; 
12 guns; 

1 Regiment 16-inch guns (railroad) ; 
12 guns; 

Sound Ranging Service, of 

Headquarters ; 
10 Sound Ranging Companies. 

All G. H. Q. Artillery, except 75 mm. 
gun regiments, is to be manned by Coast 
Artillery personnel. 

G. H. Q. Anti-Aircraft Artillery and 
Machine Guns (for 6 armies). 

6 times amount indicated above for 
1 army ; 


Brigade Headquarters. 


G. H. Q. Engineers (for 6 armies). 

6 times amount indicated above for 
1 army ; 

10 Bridge Trains; 

5 Water Tank Trains; 

5 Road Regiments ; 

10 Railway Battalions ; 

20 Auxiliary Engineer Battalions. 
G. H. Q. Tanks (for 6 armies). 

1,800 tanks (exclusive of divisional 
tanks )—Details of organization not yet 
determined. 

G. H. Q. Air Service (for 6 armies). 

G. H. Q. Air Service Headquarters 
(3 planes) ; 

1 Attack Wing (same as Army Attack 
Wing, kss 2 Attack Squadrons), 260 
planes; (N. B. Making this wing ex- 
actly the same as the Army Attack Wing 
is a probable modification of this item. ) 

1 Day Bombardment Group (102 
planes) ; 

1 Observation Group (55 planes) ; 

2 Balloon Wings (total, 30 balloons) ; 

24 Airship Companies (24 airships) ; 

2 Communications Sections ; 

3. Airdrome Companies. 

In addition to the above, it is prob- 
able that there will be authorized | 
Headquarters Squadron. 


STRENGTH AND GENERAL COMPOSITION 
OF CAVALRY DIVISION 


Although American cavalry divisions 
were not in action during the World 
War, it is generally agreed that the di- 
vision then contemplated would have 
proved unwieldy. There is further gen- 
eral agreement that the new war strength 
division should not exceed about 6,000. 
The difficulties to be overcome in reach- 
ing this strength were much the same 
as those previously discussed in connec- 
tion with the Infantry Division. In 
the case of the Cavalry Division the 
principal reduction was effected by re- 
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ducing the number of squadrons in a 
regiment from three to two, and the 
number of troops per squadron from 
four to three. Adherence to the former 
type of regimental organization would 
have meant reducing the two brigades 
of four regiments to one brigade of 
three regiments, or else the abandoning 
of the idea of a small mobile division. 
Neither of these alternatives was con- 
sidered advisable. 

The organization adopted is, in brief, 
as follows: 

2 Brigades, each of Brigade Head- 
quarters, 2 Regiments and 1 Machine 
Gun Battalion (three troops) ; 

1 Battalion Horse Artillery (75 mm. 
guns), including Combat Train ; 

1 Mounted Engineer Battalion ; 

1 Ambulance Company (animal- 
drawn) ; 

1 Division Train (Q. M. C.); 

Special Division Troops, including 
Headquarters Troop and Detached Sig- 
nal Troop, Veterinary Company and 
Ordnance Company (maintenance). 


COMMENTS RE PARTICULAR ORGANIZA- 
TIONS OF CAVALRY DIVISION 


Machine Gun Squadron. 

It will be noted that the cavalry regi- 
ment includes no machine gun organiza- 
tions, all machine gun troops being con- 
solidated in brigade squadrons, thereby 
differing materially from the infantry 
organization in which machine gun com- 
panies are made an organic part of each 
rifle battalion. The reason for this dif- 
ference is that it was considered of 
prime importance to maintain the mo- 
bility of cavalry regiments. Machine 
gun troops in regiments would reduce 
this mobility. On the other hand, ma- 
chine gun organizations are essential for 
the fire power which it is recognized 
that modern cavalry requires. Accord- 


ingly brigade machine gun squadrons 
have been authorized with the idea of 
attaching troops to regiments when re- 
quired. 
tween the regimental troops and attached 
machine gun troops is unquestionably 
necessary, this is not considered so vital 


While close cooperation be- 


as in the case of the corresponding in 
fantry units. 
Division Train (Q. M. C.). 

This includes 2 Wagon Companies 
and 4 Pack Trains, but no Motor Trans 
port. 


COMMUNICATIONS ZONE TROOPS 


The detailed organization of these 
troops has not yet been determined, but 
it has been decided that in a mobilization 
for a great war on the American Conti- 
nent these troops should amount to 15 
per cent of all troops assigned to the 
armies. These troops will perform the 
duties pertaining to the Advance Section, 
S. O. S. of the A. E. F. organization in 
France, and part of those pertaining to 
the Intermediate Section. 


PEACE ORGANIZATION 


All of the preceding discussion has 
related to war organization. The adap- 
tation of this organization to the peace 
army has been largely determined by the 
following principles: 

“That it is desirable to maintain in 
time of peace as many cadres as the 
number of men authorized by the act 
of Congress will permit, provided such 
cadres are so organized that they may 
be readily expanded to war strength, 
contain sufficient numbers of officers and 
men to insure effective training and 
guarantee units that without change or 
expansion, will be effective for imme- 
diate active service in case of internal 
disorder or other minor emergency.” 

“That a‘! types of units necessary for 
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war should be maintained in peace as 
far as practicable within the limit of 
the number of men authorized for the 
peace-time establishment.” 


ALLOTMENT OF GRADES AND SPECIALIST 
RATINGS 


Since this subject is a matter of im- 
mediate concern to all organization com- 
manders the following facts will doubt- 
less be of interest: 

“The reorganization act of June 4, 
1920, fixes the number of grades and 
ratings of enlisted men as a certain per- 
centage of the total strength of the 
Army ; it specifies nothing as to the way 
alloted to the various 
branches. The determination of an 
equitable allotment has been a very dif- 
ficult and complicated subject which has 
required considerable time for its solu- 
tion. This explains, in part, why the de- 
tailed tables of organization have been 
so long in being published after ap- 
proval of the general plan of organiza- 
tion. 

“The percentages as fixed by Congress 
were determined in the main by an anal- 
ysis of the allowance of grades as fixed 
by the National Defense Act approved 
June 3, 1916. This basis was adopted 
as a matter of necessity since the new 
organization of the Army had not been 
determined at the time the act of June 
4, 1920, was enacted. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that the percentages as 
fixed by that act are not exactly suited 
to the new organization. The allotment 
of grades and ratings as fixed by the 
new tables represents an effort to make 
the best of conditions as they are. It 
is recognized that some specialists (e. g., 
assistant cooks, wagoners, chauffeurs, 
company mechanics, etc.) are not rated 
as high as their duties and qualifications 
warrant, but it is impossible without 


they shall be 


new legislation to rate them higher be- 
cause of the limited number of ratings 
allowed by law. 

“Effort has been made to standardize 
the allotment so that men performing 
the same or similar duties will be graded 
or rated the same regardless of the 
branch to which they belong. So far 
as known at present this object has been 
generally attained with the possible ex- 
ception of the rating of chauffeurs and 
motorcyclists. Such lack of uniformity 
as may exist will be corrected as far as 
possible in future revisions of the tables. 

CONCLUSION 

It is not to be expected, nor is it to 
be desired, that the official tables and 
plan of organization will not be criti- 
cised. Constructive criticism is, of 
course, essential to progress. On the 
other hand, it is most desirable that the 
service as a whole should accept the new 
organization because of its merits rath 
er than because of its official character. 
The first part of this article shows that 
the new organization has been adopted 
only after careful study and full con- 
In the 
course of time and as the result of much 
discussion there has come to be general 
agreement on many matters of funda- 
mental importance; such matters have 
not been emphasized in this article un- 
less they are marked departures from 
the World War organization. On other 
matters there is less general agreement 
and concerning these this article has at- 
tempted to indicate the reason for the 
official decision. If the statement of 
the reasons helps to convince the service 
of the merits of the plan of organiza- 
tion, this article will have served its pur- 
pose. 


sideration of divergent opinions. 
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COMMENT 


1. Major Lane has been a member 
of all committees that have had any- 
thing to do in the development of de- 
tailed tables of organization for the 
Army of the United States. He was 
also a member of the special committee 
frequently referred to in his article, 
which formulated the plans for the gen- 
eral tables of organization for the com- 
pany and higher units up to the Field 
Army and G. H. Q. and G. H. Q. Re- 
serve. 

2. I consider that Major Lane has 
given a very good presentation of the 
evolution, which finally resulted in the 
adoption of the present tables. 1 con- 
sider, further, that it will be to the ben- 
efit of the service if this article be care- 
fully studied. Moreover, I see no objec- 
tion to constructive criticism and general 
discussion on any points where the con- 
clusions may appear to the student incon- 
sistent with sound general principles. In 


all our criticism we must remember that 
we cannot saw wood with a hammer. 


3. It is recognized that it is impossi- 


ble for any individuals or groups of in- 
dividuals to always come to unanimous 
conclusions or to the very best decisions 
in matters of so complicated a nature as 
the detailed organization of an army. 
It goes without saying that there are 
many solutions to this problem, which 
would give in general terms satisfactory 
results. 

4. I am in a position to state pos 
tively that this matter was given the 
most careful and detailed study in the 
War Department and, furthermore, the 
War Department reached outside for 
assistance from experienced and well 
informed officers and all the advice so 
received was carefully studied and given 
due weight in the final conclusions 

W. G. Haan, 
Major General, 
Assistant Chief of Staff. 


D 


Subject Must Be Kept Alive 

I have read the advance copy of the 
article on “Universal Military Train- 
ing,” by Major General Merritt W. Ire- 
land, with a great deal of interest. This 
article makes a strong presentation of 
the theme and should be widely read. 

The question of Universal Military 
Training and preparedness must be kept 
alive, and I am glad the 
JourNAL, of which you are editor, has 
taken upon itself the task. 

With expressions of high esteem, 
I am, 


INFANTRY 


Very truly yours, 
M. J. Synnort, M. D., 
Montclair, N. J. 





Tank Infantry 
By Major B. C. Chynoweth, United States Infantry 


HERE is a much-repeated com- 
plaint that the world is reeling 
under the heaviest blow struck in 
its history, and that our institutions are 
endangered. Though it was indeed a 
blow, the most striking truth about the 
World War is that it has renovated, not 
destroyed, our institutions. There is no 
man, regardless of what his profession 
may be, who does not face the neces- 
sity of studying it anew. There is no 
profession more changed than that of 
the soldier, and in war itself no element 
demanding more progressive study than 
that of the technique and tactics of the 
renovated infantry. This is no time for 
reeling and mourning the past. For- 
getting the blow, it is for the infantry- 
man to devote his attention to exploit- 
ing its refreshing benefits. Loyal to 
the eternal principles of war, the soldier 
must realize that the principles lost in 
the war were not the eternal ones. 

Not long ago the infantryman studied 
in terms of rifles and bayonets. With 
an understanding of musketry, he could 
proceed to studying the evolutions of 
masses of men, each man equipped with 
the rifle. Mastery of the rifle company 
earned the right to proceed with field 
rank to master the employment of rifle 
battalions. There is no longer a rifle 
battalion. The technique and tactics of 
infantry have been complicated, yet ben- 
efited by the introduction of machine 
guns, light accompanying pieces, and 
tanks. The officer who understands no 
more than the rifle is not fit for com- 
mand. The battalion commander of to- 
day must know his machine zun, his ac- 
companying pieces, and his tank, as 
thoroughly as he knows his rifle. The 
infantry has become a technical arm. 
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To understand the technical infan- 
try, one must study its new technical 
elements and discover the underlying 
principles which called them forth. They 
did not come in response to the whim 
or caprice of a few individuals. They 
came to renovate, to give to an anti- 
quated infantry its eternal place in the 
scheme of war. They belong to no 
State or Nation. Though introduced by 
our Allies, their needs were foreseen in 
our own service. The keynote was 
struck by the INFANTRY JoURNAL. In 
its final issue of 1916, attention was 
called editorially to the urgent need for 
an improvement of technique to increase 
the power of infantry in the close at- 
tack. This was the need—how was it 
to be met? 

It is the unexpected that happens. As 
war broke in 1914, soldiers waited 
tensely to see what their everchanging 
yet constant art would bring to light. It 
was a puzzling task. Modern science 
badly confused the issues. Some saw 
the dawn of an artillery era. Some 
promised success to the pioneers of the 
air. All united in mourning the lost 
romance of war. The infantry was 
halted, the cavalry helpless, and ma- 
neuver seemed a thing of the past. Then 
there appeared the tanks. Few in num- 
ber, timidly they sought their place, 
groping yet gaining confidence with 
every efiort, every improvement in type. 
They had no opportunity to show the 
best that was in them. A few surges 
here and there, the resistance broke, and 
before one could decide what had hap- 
pened it was over. Illusions clouded the 
truths, yet out of illusion came justi- 
fication of faith. The war ended with 
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the infantry once more supreme, ma- 
neuver regained. 

To search this matter through to its 
ultimate lessons, one must go back to 
the beginning. The beginning of war- 
fare is man. Man is an animal, and like 
an animal must fight with his mind and 
heart and body. Yet man, being more 
than animal, has a creative mind, an im- 
agination that makes him supreme. It 
is this that enables him to gain control 
of energies that lie about him. As the 
animal concentrates his bodily energies 
for action, so must the man, his sticks 
and stones and other weapons augment- 
ing his puny force, for the purpose of 
concentrating the maximum force at the 
critical points in the critical moments. 
The ultimate law of war is this, the 
critical concentration of energy. 

Following man and his ultimate prin- 
ciple through time, there comes the 
march of machinery, the time-savers. 
Each machine increases the energy at the 
disposal of a single man. Each inven- 
tion increases his works, drives him on, 
decreases his time, and by destruction of 
time destroys space. Time is the fourth 
dimension of matter. The world and its 
battlefields of 1914 were much smaller 
than those of Napoleon. The fields 
of tomorrow will be smaller than those 
of today. Man, his imagination, and his 
machinery have shrunken the world in 
which he lives. There can be no progress 
in a decreasing world without increasing 
concentration of forces. 

Soldiers in 1914 had not given over- 
much thought to the matter of quantity 
production. That was considered a pro- 
cess of peace. Industrial giants erected 
their factories, set up their machinery, 
and startled the world with their out- 
puts. They continually harnessed new 
forces and concentrated them to satisfy 
the needs of peaceful consumption. Yet 


productions were not all for peace. The 
same process that mutiplied the automo- 
bile also multiplied the machine gun and 
its ammunition. The protection of the 
processes of peace calls forth the em- 
ployment of the weapons of war. It is 
the producer that brings on the wars 
by increasing national pressure. The 
soldier's task is not to start wars, but 
to end them. The greater the scope of 
quantity production the greater will be 
the wars that will follow. The sol‘ier 
must therefore devote increasing time 
to the study of time-saving devices of 
war, to the end that through their em- 
ployment he may shorten wars and in- 
sure peace. 

There have always been engines and 
machines of war. The rifle is an in- 
ternal combustion device, warlike rela- 
tive of the gasoline engine. Machine 
guns increase the rapidity of produc- 
tion. Artillery gives greater power. 
Railroads and ships, wagons and trucks, 
transport our forces on land. The air 
service transports them in the air. Sci- 
ence in 1914 had done its best for all 
arms, except for the infantry of as- 
sault. Because the queen of battles 
had been cheated in the race for quan- 
tity production, the war raged and raged, 
to a deadlock. Infantry lacked the 
power that machinery must give. No 
matter how many brave men, with the 
best of distant artillery support, might 
attempt the assault, the band of machine 
guns and wire broke them, flung them 
aside. They had the masses, but there 
was no space for their concentration. 
Other arms were prepared, but when 
the infantry fails, success is forbidden. 

There is an essential difference be- 
tween the machine production of peace 
and the mechanics of war—movement. 
As stability is a byword of peace, so is 
maneuver of war. No machine for the 
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waging of war is effective unless it can 
search the terrain, delivering its blows 
where its man power wills. We had 
mechanical transport that kept to the 
roads and rails, but the infantry must 
clear the roads and fight over hills and 
swamps, prairies and woods. The infan- 
tryman thought of himself as a soldier 
on foot. He wanted no weapon that he 
could not transport over the terrain. 
His imagination failed to devise a ma- 
chine that would of itself accompany 
him over the ground, lending greater 
concentration of energy than that pro- 
vided by the rifle, the machine gun, or 
the one-pounder. Therefore, infantry 
entered the war unarmed. 

The question arises here as to the ul- 
timate nature of infantry. Infantry is 
not the rifleman. Infantry is the man 
in war. Only the man and not the ma- 
chine can enjoy the fruits of quantity 
production. Similarly, only the infan- 
try, the man, can enjoy the fruits of 
success in war. Though armed with 
the rifle or any other engine of war, 
it is not the weapon that makes the 
branch. It is the man free to move in 
the zone of contact. Not her equip- 
ment, but her position, makes infantry 
the queen of battles. 

Success follows pressure. 
acts by pressure against its resistance, 
followed by infiltration, penetration, at 
the points where resistance yields. When 
resistance holds, its physical grasp of 
the ground must be torn loose, cast 
aside. At such points there must be con- 
centration of energies with tearing or 
crushing effect. This concentration is 
afforded by weapons, the engines that 
eliminate time. Today the rifle and 
even the machine gun have no great 
tearing effects. They act rather by pres- 
sure, pressing back the resistance or 
holding it close to the ground. A heavier 
blow than either can give is required 
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ior the points of resistance. For these 
critical points, therefore, the infantry 
must always have the accompanying 
gun. 

Great masters of infantry have gen- 
erally been masters also of the accom- 
panying gun. This mobile gun, dash- 
ing here or there to the critical points at 
the critical moments, delivers the bursts 
of fire, the concentration of energies, 
that must break the resistance. This is 
an infantry machine. So important a 
machine it is that one can always fear 
for infantry freedom, when the infantry 
fear for the success of the accompanying 
gun. Nineteen hundred and fourteen 
found the accompanying gun an out- 
cast, remembered but scorned. Doomed 
by its own vulnerability, this gun bore 
away the hopes for an early success in 
the field. Reappearing in a new guise 
later in the war, it assured the final in- 
fantry advance. 

The tank is poorly named, yet is un- 
nameable, a technical anomaly of the 
war. With its harmless name it is one 
of the most potent agents for the quan- 
tity production of war that has yet been 
devised. It contains within itself the 
elements of great fire power, freedom 
of maneuver, and protection against 
light hits. And yet with these it is more 
than accompanying gun: with its great 
weight and mobility, it is the essence of 
shock effect. Its moment of inertia 
makes it very effective in the crushing 
of material obstacles. This great en- 
gine or weapon, controlled by a handful 
of men, presented itself to the infantry 
as a generous substitute for the accom- 
panying gun. It can tear or crush. It 
can make the infantry supreme. 

Of course, there is criticism for the 
tank. Is there not always criticism? 
Had we judged the latest locomotives 
by the performance of the earliest, there 
would be no railed transportation to- 
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day. The tank of the World War was 
the earliest tank. The tank of today 
is a mere beginning. To those who have 
seen tanks wallowing in failure on the 
field of battle, one can but say that they 
have observed types. The tank is no 
longer a type, an individual machine. It 
has grown to be an established prin- 
ciple, not new, but rather the combina- 
tion of existing principles. The tank 
is that of mobile, protected gun power 
combined with great shock effect. Its 
mobility will exceed that of any other 
element on land except the man. It will 
maneuver at such speed as to escape 
the dangers from well-aimed fire of 
heavy projectiles. It will be in itself 
a slow-moving, projecting projectile, of 
the heaviest type. In short, it is a 
concentrator, a time-saver, a saver of 
the currency of war. 

At this time, therefore, all may unite 
in criticism of the tank of the past. 
They were slow, mechanically inefficient, 
Their powers of ob- 
servation were poor. Their intercom- 
munication was defective. They were 
deaf, dumb, blind, and ignorant beasts. 
But they stuck! Their progeny of to- 
morrow will be rapid and reliable. They 
will have the vision of men. They will 
communicate freely. They will be 
trained by their masters. They must be 
intelligent, alert, effective. Such is the 
infantry tank of the future. 

We were taught before the war to 
avoid dispersion, yet the true nature of 
dispersion was not fully understood. 
Dispersion is relative. The effective 
concentration of twenty years ago 
proved to be dispersion in 1914. The 
concentration of 1918 will be a disper- 
sion of 1922. Not soon again will the 
infantry fail through dispersion. In 
the future, as the industries shorten their 
time by the use of machinery, the Army 
must keep pace by its own concentra- 


and unreliable. 


tion. Energy must be concentrated, not 
by the gathering of great masses of men, 
but by increasing the energy available 
per man. For each new machine of 
production there must be an improve- 
ment in the machines of war, not for the 
promotion of war, but for its shortening 
when inevitably produced. 

The lesson of the World War for the 
infantry was a confirmation of its ideals. 
Its accompanying gun is returned and 
it reigns supreme. Now that the tank 
is here, with all it implies, it must be 
kept up to date. Never again shall the 
arm of success ignore the race for pro- 
duction. We must continually look for 
increased power of the close assault. The 
infantry has passed from spears and 
swords to rifles and machine guns with- 
out losing its nature. It must now 
look beyond these and train more com- 
plicated machinery, combining old and 
new powers together. This will not 
make the scheme too complex. We sim- 
plify by mechanical 
age we must be prepared for mechanical 
warfare. 


synthesis. In a 


The infantry tank is a mere begin- 
ning. First we must learn to ride this 
new beast. 
beast, and, 
type. 


Next we must train the 


above all, develop his 
Infantry eyes must be torn away 
from visions of the past, to read the 
handwriting on the wall of the future. 
The word on the wall is—machinery! 
When 
necessity calls, and it is likely to call, 
in a mechanical sense, at no distant date, 
rifles must become automatic and the 
machine gun infantry must be proud to 
become the mechanical infantry. 


There is no convention in war. 


Each 
arm must give increased production, 
having faith that the services of supply 
will continue to function. The infantry 
tank of today will be used, must be 
used, to develop the tank infantry of to- 
morrow. 
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uated that she could disarm with far less 


Disarmament 


The following is an article from the 
United Service Gazette, a British service 
journal, which reflects the attitude of 
that service on the question of disarma- 
ment. It is very illuminating: 

Ever since the conclusion of the war 
there has been a cry from the pacifists 
that the time has now arrived when there 
can be universal disarmament. If it 
could really be accomplished so as to 
be truly universal, and achieved simulta- 
neously over the world, the proposal 
might be considered seriously. If human 
nature were changed, in other words, if 
people and peoples were as they ought 
to be instead of as they are, then dis- 
armament would be instantaneous and 
automatic. But either of the objections 
named would be in itself sufficient to 
show that not yet is the time for Britain 
to disarm. Appropriately, indeed, may 
be quoted “Your ‘if’ is the only peace- 
maker.” In regard to this question of 
disarmament it is somewhat remarkable 
that the oft-made proposal always is that 
we, a small island nation, yet the center 
of a great empire, and obviously depend- 
ent on the command of the sea for our 
existence, are the nation always called 
upon to set the example by disbanding 
all our fighting forces. It may be flat- 
tering, but we view the suggestion with 
invariable suspicion. We wonder what 
is the fceling now of those among us 
who proffered such advice years ago. 
Had we been an altogether unarmed 
country in 1914 what would have been 
the result? It is needless to ask. The 
fact that, at any rate for the time being, 
the German menace is inoperative, is not 
an adequate reason for advancing dis- 
armament claims upon Great Britain. 
One might reasonably hope that the lead 
would be given by the United States. It 
was America that devoted so much at- 
tention to the League of Nations, and 
her Government must recognize that po- 
litically and geographically she is so sit- 
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risk than any other power. Yet we 
learn that just now the whole feeling in 
the States is in favor of naval expansion, 
and an expansion, moreover, that is to 
be continued until the United States 
Navy stands first in the world. It may 
fairly be argued that war between the 
States and ourselves is unthinkable. [t 
is so. Nevertheless the lawyers have a 
saying that it is the unexpected that 
often happens. By this, of course, they 
mean the unprovided-for contingency 
And thus we affirm that we should re- 
gard it as criminal folly were we to di- 
vest ourselves of the sea power which 
it is universally admitted saved the world 
in the terrible conflict from which it has 
so recently emerged. 

* * * 

An Indianapolis lawyer, who handle: 
many divorce cases in the county courts, 
was approached the other day by a wom- 
an who contemplated bringing divorce 
proceedings against her husband. 

“I want to find out if I have grounds 
for a divorce,” she informed the attor- 
ney on entering his office. 

“Are you married?” the lawyer asked. 

“Why, yes, of course,” responded the 
client. 

“Then you have grounds,” the attor- 
ney said.—Indianapolis News. 

* * * 


Fire Direction of Artillery Support- 
ing Infantry 

The direction of fire of the divisional 
artillery during the World War was di- 
vided into two general classes as fol- 
lows: 

(a) Predetermined Fire. 

Artillery fire that was planned prior 
to an offensive or defensive action by 
brigade, division or corps headquarters 
staff. 
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(b) Eventual Fire. 

Artillery fire that could not be de- 
termined before an engagement, the 
necessity for which developed with the 
movement and action of the troops en- 
gaged. 

Fire laid down under class (a) was 
usually effectively planned and success- 
fully executed, except where unforeseen 
difficulties or change in position of our 
own or enemy troops necessitated 
changes in the original plan. These 
changes were quite common, because 
the plan for the artillery fire was often 
based on assumed positions and strength 
of the enemy troops, assumed rate of 
advance of our own troops, or inac- 
curate information as to the positions 
of our own troops. Once the original 
plan of fire as included in class (a) 
was changed for any infantry unit, the 
remainder of the fire during the action 
of that unit came under class (b). 

The direction of the eventual fire 
(class b) was one of the big problems 
of the light artillery in action. To sup- 
ply the needs of the infantry during 
an engagement necessitated : 

1. Changes in the predetermined fire 
schedules. 

2. Changing targets picked up the 
infantry under an immediate and effec- 
tive fire, by the most opportune artillery 
unit for use at that moment. 

3. Protection of exposed infantry ele- 
ments. 

The direction of this eventual fire 
practically had to be made from front 
line infantry battalion or regimental 
headquarters. It was there that all mes- 
sages from the advanced infantry ele- 
ments were received, and the needs of 
the infantry discovered. The usual cus- 
tom followed in our divisions was to au- 
thorize the infantry commander of front 
line battalions or regiments (with the 


advice of his attached artillery liaison 
officer) to direct the artillery fire or 
changes in fire as necessity required. 
The artillery liaison officer on duty with 
the infantry battalion (or regimental ) 
commander was detailed by the com- 
mander of the artillery unit (battalion 
or regiment) assigned to support that 
infantry battalion or regiment. This ar- 
tillery liaison officer was usually a 
lieutenant. His duty was to advise the 
infantry commander of the ubilities and 
limitations, and position and condition of 
the artillery he represented ; and to keep 
his artillery commander informed of all 
movements and position of infantry 
troops, and to transmit eventual fire or- 
ders from the infantry to his artillery 
commander. 

This method of directing the fire to 
supply the immediate needs of the in- 
fantry was not entirely successful for 
some of the following reasons : 

1. Infantry commanders were inex- 
perienced in the use of artillery. 

2. During an engagement infantry 
commanders were too busy to devote 
their time to directing the artillery. 

3. Artillery liaison officers were inex- 
perienced and unable to supply the in- 
fantry commander with proper advice 
and information, and in some cases 
lacked initiative to act on their own 
judgment. 

4. The artillery liaison officer was de- 
tailed by his own battalion or regimen- 
tal commander, and had no authority to 
supply information or requests for fire 
direct to other artillery regiments in 
the sector, or to higher artillery com- 
manders than his own. 

5. The artillery liaison officer was not 
kept informed of the position and tar- 
gets of other artillery units operating in 
his own sector. 

6. The needs of the infantry often 
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called for fire from heavy artillery or 
additional support from other artillery 
not assigned to support that infantry 
unit and represented by any liaison of- 
ficer. 

7. The centralized control of the di- 
visional artillery was taken from the 
field artillery brigade commander and 
distributed between the various infan- 
try commanders and artillery officers. 

In action this system worked out as 
follows: If the infantry commander had 
confidence in his artillery liaison officer, 
and lacked the time to supervise the di- 
rection of the artillery fire needed, he 
turned over this important duty entire- 
ly to the artillery liaison officer to carry 
In this case, if the ar- 
tillery liaison officer was experienced 
and possessed good judgment, he was 
able to successfully perform his mis- 
sion in so far as the artillery he repre- 
sented was concerned, but when the 
needs of this infantry called for fire 
or changes in fire from other artillery 
units than that which he represented, 
he had to exceed his authority in com- 
municating with the artillery concerned 
direct, or had to use the slow avenue 
of approach through higher authority. 

The following system is outlined to 
eliminate the defects as mentioned 
above : 

1. Experienced artillery officers, in 
whose abilities the artillery brigade or 
group commander has confidence, to be 
attached permanently to infantry regi- 
mental, or front line battalion head- 
quarters. 

2. These officers to be charged with 
the direction of all fire or changes in fire, 
as the infantry they represent require, 
and to render reports direct to the di- 
vision or group artillery commander. 

3. Infantry officers relieved from all 
direction of artillery fire, and required 


on in his name. 


to supply the necessary advice and in- 
formation to their artillery officers. 

4. These artillery officers to be in 
direct communication with, and to be 
furnished all information of, all the ar- 
tillery in their group or sector. 

Note: A third class of fire direction 
which does not enter into this discus- 
sion is that of Observation fire, namely, 
fire executed on targets picked up by 
artillery observation parties. During the 
World War, observation fire was prac- 
tically negligible. 

Georce P. Hays, 
1st Lieutenant, roth F. A 
oy ie 

“Look here,” said the irate deacon 
as he came out of the movie, and held 
up the manager, “didn’t you tell me this 
was an educational film you were run- 
ning today?” 

“Yes,” replied the movie magnate, 
blandly. 

“But it features a vampire.” 

“Sure, we are trying to make tlh 
world safe for married men.” 

3a Me 


The Soldiers’ Right to Vote 

The following is an extract from 
House Calendar 303, 66th Congress, 3d 
Session, concerning the right of the 
soldier to vote. 

The question of domicile or place of 
residence of those in the military ser- 
vice of the country, either as officers or 
as men in the line, has been before Con- 
gress and in the courts in a number of 
cases, but not of very recent date so 
far as Congress is concerned. The sub- 
ject is one of great importance and 
absorbing interest just at this time, not 
only in this case and in Alaska, but 
throughout the country. 

The soldier has an interest in know- 
ing what construction is going to be 
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placed upon the law affecting his domi- 
cile with its civil and political rights and 
privileges during his absence in the ser- 
vice of the country, while, on the other 
hand, the public is equally concerned as 
to the conditions under which a new 
domicile or residence may be acquired 


by those in the military service and sta- 


tioned at many places in the several 
States. 

Hence a very careful examination of 
the authorities bearing upon this ques- 
tion has been made, and we submit as 
a correct statement of the law the foi- 
lowing : 

(1) In the case of an officer or en- 
listed man in the Military Establish- 
ment, held that his domicile during his 
continuance in the service is the domi- 
cile or residence which he had when he 
received his appointment as an officer or 
entered into an enlistment contract with 
the United States. This is true whether 
such a domicile was original—that is, 
established by nativity—or by residence 
with the requisite intention, or deriva- 
tive, as that of a wife, minor, or de- 
pendent. This residence or domicile does 
not change while the officer remains in 
the military service, as his movements 
as an officer are due to military orders ; 
and his residence, so long as it results 
from the operation of such orders, is 
constrained, a form of residence that 
works no change in domicile. 

(la) A person in the military serv- 
ice of the United States is entitled to 
vote where he has his legal residence, 
provided he has the qualifications pre- 
scribed by the laws of the State. He 
does not lose such residence by reason 
of being absent in the service of the 
United States. The laws of a particular 
State in which he is stationed and has 
only a temporary as distinguished from 
a legal residence may, however, permit 
him to vote in that State after a certain 
period of actual residence. (Digest of 
Opinions of the Judge Advocate Gen- 
= .f the Army, Howland, pp. 976- 


Also from McCrary on Elections, 
page 70, sections 90 and 91. 

Sec. 90. The fact that an elector is a 
soldier in the Army of the United States 
does not disqualify him from voting at 
his place of residence, but he can not 
acquire a residence, so as to qualify him 
as a voter, by being stationed at a mili- 
tary post whilst in the service of the 
United States. 

Sec. 91. Soldiers in the United 
States Army can not acquire a residence 
by being long quartered in a particular 
place, and though upon being discharged 
from the service they remain in the 
place where they have previously been 
quartered, if a year’s residence in that 
place is required as a qualification for 
voting, they must remain there one year 
from the date of discharge before ac- 
quiring the right to vote. 


* * * 


One rather suspects an Irish hand in 
the making of some of the Kansas laws, 
as, for instance, the one which states, 
if our information is correct, that when 
two trains meet at a crossing each és 
to stop, whistle and wait until the other 
gets by.”—Boston Transcript. 


* * * 


A Sub-Caliber for the 37 mm. Gun 

The use of the sub-caliber appa- 
ratus in nearly all kinds of artillery 
training has been common for a long 
time. In the majority of types of ar- 
tillery, the one-pounder is the sub-cali- 
ber used, and the idea that there might 
be an advantage in a sub-caliber for 
the one-pounder would rarely suggest 
itself. But that a sub-caliber, using 
cal. 30 ammunition in the 37 mm. can- 
non can be of value, has been demon- 
strated by a one-pounder platoon of 
the American Forces in Germany, and 
the author gives the design of the appa- 
ratus and his experiments with same, in 
the hope that a similar apparatus could 
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be used advantageously by other one- 
pounder platoon commanders. 

The sub-caliber’s primary use is to 
train gun crews and in doing this it has 
had all the good features of a sub-cali- 
ber in a larger cannon. Its training 
value—though not widely diverse—is 
practical and apparent, and can be 
summed up as follows: 

(a) The greater part of the theory 
of fire, the operation of the piece, meth- 
ods of sighting, the value of proper 
“holding” and laying on the auning 


though it were a concrete piece of equip- 
ment. 

(c) The gunner learns his sight. In 
the French telescopic sight, the lens is 
so constructed that, though the cross 
hairs might seem to be accurately placed 
on the aiming point from one point in 
the lens, the eye can be :noved about one 
centimeter to the right or left and the 
cross hairs will appear to have moved 
fully one millimeter off the aimir.. 
point. This “flexibility” in the sight 


will make a great error in the firing at 
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point, can be demonstrated to the crew 
without the expenditure of the more 
expensive ammunition. 

(b) Using the one thousand inch 
range, the gun crew, by seeing the ac- 
tual point of impact, can understand 
immediately how a change of one mil 
on the sight changes the point of impact 
one inch on the target. Larger changes 
at larger ranges are then explained and 
the mil (which is usually considered 
mysterious) becomes a tangible, easily 
understood unit of measure. The ap- 
paratus gives the instructor a trajectory 
that he can “handle” and work with, as 




















a long range and until the gunner learns 
to put his eye in exactly the same place 
at the eye piece, he cannot get accurate 
results. The sub-caliber teaches this 
to the gunner and after some practice 
a comparatively new gunner can place 
a number of shots in the same hole at 
the thousand inch range. 

(d) Using the quadrant sight with 
the sub-caliber, the gunner is tauglit 
to level the bubble accurately and can 
see how much the slightest error in cen- 
tering the bubble will throw him off the 
target. All the features of indirect fire 
not involving the figuring of a mini- 
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mum range can be taught with the sub- 
caliber apparatus. 


DESCRIPTION OF APPARATUS 


The barrel used is a Browning Ma- 
chine Gun barrel. A solid piece of 
brass was turned down to the exact 
outside dimensions of the ordinary 37 
mm. cartridge case. This case was 
screwed on the barrel, care being taken 
that the axis of the barrel was in the 
center of the brass case. Another piece 
of brass was screwed on the front of 
the barrel and this was turned down to 
exactly fit in the bore of the 37 mm. 
cannon near the muzzle. Thus the ma- 
chine-gun barrel, with the case (a) on 
the breech and the round bushing (b) 
on the muzzle, slides without play into 
the bore of the one pounder barrel; the 
brass case (a) fitting in the breech as 
an ordinary shell. 

The sub-caliber barrel is placed in 
the bore of the one-pounder and em- 
ploys the same method of regulation and 
the same firing mechanism without any 
alteration being made to the cannon. 
The firing pin of the one-pounder sets 
off the percussion cap of the cal. 30 
in the same manner as in firing the or- 
dinary shell, The butt of the cartridge 
rests firmly against the breechblock, 
thus preventing the danger of a blow- 
out or back-fire. 

The extractor requires a modifica- 
tion in the extractor commonly used. A 
small lug was welded to the tip of the 
extractor face. This lug extends in a 
groove cut in the butt of the turned case 
and engages in the extractor groove in 
the cal. 30. The opening of the breech- 
block ejects the cal. 30 in the same man- 
ner as the 37-mm. shell is ordinarily 
ejected. In the absence of an extractor, 
and as rapidity of fire is not a desired 


feature, the empty shell can be drawn 
out with a hand extractor. 
THE RANGE USED 

The range used is an ordinary one 
thousand inch machine-gun range, em- 
ploying landscape targets which, to in- 
sure stability, are pasted on a smooth 
board surface. A mil scale is painted 
along the bottom edge of the targets. 
Each member of the class can figure the 
corrections to be made and can check 
up on the Chief of Piece, who is regu- 
lating with the use of the EE glass. Of 
course the mil changes are small, but 
so is the target and range. The whole 
procedure is miniature, but in reality is 
more interesting than field firing, and 
in addition shoots ammunition at ten 
cents per round rather than one dollar 
per round. 

The platoon that has demonstrated 
the value of the sub-caliber has won 
first place in every shooting competition 
it has been in. In 1920 its trophies 
were: two silver loving cups, fifteen 
silver medals, three certificates of merit, 
signed by the Commanding General, A. 
F. G., two blue ribbons and cash prizes 
amounting to over 10,000 marks. One 
of the loving cups was won when the 
platoon took first place in all three 
events in a competition shoot with the 
champion one-pounder team of the 
French Army, and the platoon com- 
mander attributes the success of the 
platoon to the fact that it was trained 
by the use of this home-made sub- 
caliber. 

E. J. Bonn, 
rst Lieutenant, 8th Infantry. 


* * * 
Money is like the sporting gent of the 


old booze days—the tighter it gets the 
louder it talks. 
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The Military Engineer 

The March-April number of The 
Military Engineer, which is the Journal 
of the Society of American Military 
Engineers, is fully up to the high stand- 
ard established by previous issues of 
this periodical. The number covers, in 
an excellent manner, engineering and 
military activities which are of interest 
not only to the professional military 
engineer but to all others engaged in 
the fields of military or engineering 
service. 

The frontispiece is an excellent full- 
page half-tone of the new Secretary of 
War, John Wingate Weeks. The prin- 
cipal article is on “The Operation of 
Motor Trucks in War,” by Major G. 
R. Young, Corps of Engineers, who, 
under the direction of Brigadier Gen- 
eral George VanHorn Moseley, Assist- 
ant Chief of Staff (G-4), G. H. Q., A. 
E. F., had charge of General Staff 
activities with the Motor 
This article is fol- 
lowed by comments by Major General 
James G. Harbord, Commanding Gen- 
eral of the S. O. S., and Colonel M. L. 
Walker, formerly Chief of the Motor 
Transport Corps in the A. E. F. Other 
commentators are Brigadier General 
Malin Craig, Colonel H. C. Smither 
and Lieutenant Colonel George P. Ty- 
ner. The articles of military interest 
include a discussion on Staff Control by 
Majors C. L. Hall and Brehon Somer- 
vell, Corps Engineers, and one on the 
Engineer Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps by Captain P. H. Tansey, Engi- 
neers; a discussion of Railroad Train- 
ing for Army Engineers by Major L. 
A. Jenny and Lieutenant Colonel F. W. 
Green of the Transportation Corps, and 
Colonels E. A. Gibbs and C. W. Sturte- 
vant, formerly of the 15th Engineers 
(Railway ). 


connected 
Transport Service. 
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Articles on engineering subjects re- 
late to “The Galveston Seawall Exten- 
sion,” the Ice Problem at Power Plants, 
Locks and other Structures in Canadian 
Streams, “Air Temperatures in the 
New York-New Jersey Vehicular Tun- 
nels,” and Dredging Tests and Pipe 
Lines of various U. S. Dredges. There 
is also a reprint of an interesting ar- 
ticle which originally appeared in the 
Royal Engineers Journal on the sub- 
ject of “Mechanical Warfare on Land.” 
The editorials are devoted to “The 
Army Officer and the Engineer as Sales- 
men,” “The Congress and the Army,” 
“The Military and Non-Military Mind 
Combined” and “The R. O. T. C.” Not 
the least readable is a “poem” on “The 
Three Hundred,” inspired by the fact 
that eligibility to the General Staff Corps 
can be established only by graduation 
from the General Staff School at Leav- 
enworth except for the lucky three hun 
dred (300) whose names were borne on 
the original eligibility Staff list. 

ee 2 

“Do you know,” roared the little man, 
“your big brute of a bulldog killed my 
wife’s dear little unoffending heavenly 
pet poodle?” 

“Well, what of it?” said the next-door 
neighbor. 

“Well,” said the little man, looking 
carefully around to see that no one was 
spying, “would you be offended if I pre- 
sented your dog with a nice new collar?” 

* * * 


Wild-cat Movie Stock 

Wild-cat movie stock to the extent of 
between $25,000,000 and $50,000,000 
has been peddled to the people of the 
United States in the past twelve months. 
All of this stock is worthless. Of the 
seventy companies that have been in 
vestigated by a vigilance committee of 
the National Association of the Moving 
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Picture Industry, only two or three had 
any assets or proved earning capacity 
when the stock was offered for “invest- 
ment.” 

Captain Jerome Simmonds, an assist- 
ant United States District Attorney, has 
asked the press to warn the investing 
public against fraudulent motion pic- 
ture companies. His office is daily in 
receipt of complaints from investors who 
say they have put money into such com- 
panies only to find that they have been 
swindled. The oil boom, he says, has 
been overdone by crooked promoters 
and the motion picture industry offers 
them the next biggest field for their 
talents. The popularity of the movies, 
stories of the enormous salaries 
paid movie stars and the big earnings 
of the successful companies afford 
crooked stock promoters an opportunity 
which, unless nipped in the bud, will 
yield a richer harvest this year than 
last. 

They also, he emphasizes, have capi- 
talized the inherent ambition which so 
many persons, particularly girls and 
young men, have to become Mary Pick- 
fords and Douglas Fairbankses. One 
of the inducements to buy stock in pro- 
spective producing companies is the 
promise to cast stockholders in one of 
the first pictures to be produced. 

One company which was struggling 
with the production of a film play near 
New York last summer boomed the 
sale of its shares in this manner. Scores 
of movie contracts were given to pur- 
chasers of stock. When the company 
began filming, manicure girls, wait- 
resses, stenographers, bootblacks, and 
representatives of a dozen other call- 
ings—all stockholders—stormed the 
studio and presented their contracts for 
engagements. Some of ihese prospec- 
tive movie stars came from places hun- 


the 


dreds of miles distant. Of course, none 
of them got engagements. When they 
arrived at the studio their attention was 
called to an inconspicuous clause in the 
contracts stating that they must be 
countersigned by the casting director. 
Few of the wild-cat movie companies, 
however, ever get so far 
real studio. Most of them 
yond the stage of a cheap, showy office, 
usually in a loft building with part of 
a loft staged with a couple of second- 


as having a 


never get be 


hand picture machines, calcium lights, 
a screen painted on a wall, and a few 
other movie props. 

The victims of the fake movie com- 
panies have been people who could least 
afford to lose money—little tradesmen 
and wage earners. One young woman, 
the sole support of a widowed mother 
and an invalid aunt, wrote the vigilance 
committee that she had invested her en 
tire savings, about $3,000, in a com- 
pany promoted by a former dancing in- 
structor. He promised her, like others 
who invested with him, to star her on 
the screen. The company never got be- 
yond the stock selling stage. 

The legitimate film producing com- 
panies, next to the victims of the 
crooked promoters, are the worst suf- 
ferers because of the ill repute the 
fake companies cast on the whole in- 
dustry. 


* * * 


Tony, with a flushed face and angry 
eye, approached the desk of the E. and 


R. School director. He said: 

“I queet! I don’ want no more edu- 
cate!” 

“Why?” asked the director. 

“In France I loosa de gun. Cap’en he 
say, ‘Tony, where de hell dat gun?’ I 
say, Capen, I don’ know.’ He say, ‘You 
don’ know! All right, you taka thirt 
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day K. P. to pay for dat gun.’ For 
thirt day I peela de pertat, I washa de 
dish. Las’ week I see on de board, ‘Fin 
de Great Com Devise.’ I go to teach. I 
say, ‘I ain't seen no Great Com Devise!’ 
She laugh and say, ‘Never min’, Tony, 
dat ain't fer you! Dat for ‘rithmetic 
class.’ Now today I see on de board, 
‘Fin de Lees Com Mulp. I look good, 
in desk, under chair, I can't fin. I go 
to teach agin. I say, ‘Teach, I ain’t seen 
no Lees Com Mulp, and she laugh an’ 
say, ‘Yes, you is, Tony. It’s in de book 
in your desk.’ I look anoder time. 1 
don’ fin’. An now I queet. I ain’t goin’ 
to K. P. for nobody no more.” 

ow 
Infantry Team Fund 

We are pleased to acknowledge a few 
more contributions for the Infantry team 
of 1921. The team will soon be in proc- 
ess of formation. Things are shaping 
up for the tryout which it is expected 
will be conducted at Camp Benning. 
Every man in the Infantry stationed in 
continental United States has a chance 
for the team. We are looking for the 
best men—the men that can produce 
bull’s-eyes and win again the handsome 
trophies that now grace the office of 
the Chief of Infantry. 

This fund that the INFANTRY JourR- 
NAL is sponsoring is for the use of the 
team to secure the accessories that the 
Government does not provide. It is a 
worthy cause—one that every Infantry- 
man should be interested in. 

If all our Infantry companies would 
“pass the hat” the money would be 
forthcoming. This is one of the things 
that regimental adjutants can do to keep 
up the Infantry spirit. Try it out in 
your regiment. Get behind the propo- 
sition and give it a little personal touch 
and attention. Let’s make it two 


Previously acknowledged. . 


Fifty-Sixth Infantry— 


Company A 
Company E 
Company I 

Major Olson 

Major Erck 

Captain McGuire 
Captain Donovan 
Captain Woolfley 
Captain During 
Captain Baldwin 
Captain Martin 
Captain Johnson 
Captain Gordan 
Captain Miller 
Lieutenant Gallaway 
Lieutenant Newton 
Lieutenant Cameron 
Lieutenant Overcash 


Twenty-Second Infantry— 


Maj. J. C. Ashburn 
Capt. M. R. Eiche 
Capt. Stuart Cutler 
Capt. H. D. Bagnall 
Capt. A. G. French 


Lieut. Col. W. G. Doane.... 


Maj. Wm. R. Schmidt 


Capt. Miron J. Rockwell.... 


Lieut. W. G. White 
Lieut. B. W. Pelton 
Lieut. M. B. Booth 
Capt. Wm. R. Gent 
Lieut. G. L. Prindle 
Lieut. C. R. Jackson 
Maj. L. I. Samuelson 
Capt. H. W. Robinson 
Capt. W. L. Smith 
Lieut. S. R. Webb 
Lieut. C. A. Reif 
Lieut. H. B. Ellison 
Maj. A. G. Gardner 
Capt. Paul R. Knight 
Lieut. N. D. Woodward 
Lieut. N. B. Chandler 
Lieut. J. V. Domminey 
Capt. G. C. Graham 
Capt. T. W. Rikeman 
Lieut. L. L. Reece 
Maj. E. A. Dyer 

Col. J. McA. Palmer 


Headquarters, 2nd Corps Area— 


pages for next month’s JouRNAL. Lieut. Col. W. B. Wallace... 
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Lieut. Col. J. L. Bond 
Col. R. C. Langdon 
Maj. H. H. Fletcher 
Maj. J. A. Higgins 

Col. W. Weigel .. 
Lieut. Col. P. Hitt 
Maj. A. W. Maish 
Lieut. J. P. Cromwell 
Maj. W. H. Compton 
Col. A. Thayer 

Col. R. Sheldon 

Col. W. 


Capt. F. Thomas 


Lieut. Col. H. Bankhead... . 


Lieut. C. S. Moyer 
Capt. C. J. Isley 

Maj. A. W. Gullion. 
Capt. T. L. Hefferman 
Col. G. F. Downey 


Maj. G. E. Nelson 


Capt. 

Lieut. M. C. Addoms 
Capt. J. B. Ettridge 
( 


apt. F. Pets cceas once 
Lieut. Col. T. L. Chrystal... . 


ol. C. W. Gandy 
apt. B. F. 

M: uj. E. 

Thirtieth Infantry— 

Col. W. Newman 

Capt. T. A. Pedley, Jr 

Capt. C. S. Tator 

Fifteenth Infantry— 

( -ompany f 

( ‘ompz any 

Company 

Company 

Company 

Company 

( ompany 

Company 

Company 

Company 

Compr ny 

Company M 

Hq. Company 

Machine Gun Company 

Supply Company 

Quartermaster Corps 

Officers 

Twelfth Infantry— 

Col. G. W. Helms 


H. Chambers... . 


Maj. Chas. 


L. 


Maj.Jos. M.W hive Med. Corps 


Capt. S. G 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Ist Lieut.C. 
Ist Lieut. 


Capt. 
Capt. A. / 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Lieut. W. 


Company 


Maj. I. J. 
Lieut. Col. 


S82 B88sssssesesssssesesssse8 


Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. E. 
Capt. F. 
Ist Lieut. 
Ist Lieut. 
lst Lieut. 


H. 


— ee 


Maj. A. M. 


M. 


x. Blanton 


Samuel K. Buracker... 
Woodworth B. 
Carter Collins ........ 
Enrique Garcia 

Ronald L. Ring 

Philip Doddridge 
Wm. 
Andrew J. 


L. Tydings 


M. Mendenhall, Jr. 
Thos. R. Denney. 
Pardee 


Earl Porter 


H, J. 
S. W. 
N. L. 


W svat 
W. Boon 


Lieut. G. S. Prugh 
Sixtieth Infantry— 
Company G 


I 


Company K 
Hq. Company 


AE ae 
Allen P. arker.... 


Maj. W. C. Williams 
Elmer Kemp 
A. Montague 
Arthur Floyd 
eS ee 
eee se FEEDS wb ce cccces 
F. H. Bain 
C. Allworth 
McCoskrie...... 


L. A. Webb 
R. A. Johnson.... 
P. T. Wolfe 


Maj. Jas. J. Muir 


Maj. 


Col. Jas. 


Harry Hawley 
Ronz ayne 


Lieut. Walter Jessee 


Maj. C. J. 


Lieut. Col. 
Lieut. Col. 
Capt. P. T. 
Capt. G. L. 


Crockett 
S. O. Fuqua..... 
J. M. Field 
Dowling 


Maj. Per Ramee 
Capt. Hans Ottzenn........ 


Lieut. Col. Douglas Potts. .. 





Allan. . 


Patterson. . 
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A blithe and sweet young thing walked 
into a bank the other day and addressed 
the paying teller. 

“I want to have this check cashed.” 

“Yes, madam,” replied the teller; 
“please endorse st.” 

“Why, my husband sent it to me. He 
is away on business.” 

“Yes, madam, but just endorse it. 
Sign it on the back, please, and your 
husband will know we paid it to you.” 

She went to the desk, and in a few 
minutes returned to the window with the 
check endorsed, “Your loving wife, 
Edith.” —San Francisco Chronicle. 


2: Rist 
Training Camps for 1921 

Offering to the youth of the Nation 
a month of military instruction and 
carefully supervised physical training, 
the War Department has practically 
completed plans for the establishment 


this summer of a number of citizens’ 
military training camps throughout the 
entire country. 

These camps, which are in further- 
ance of the policy of volunteer military 
training, strongly endorsed by President 
Harding, will be so apportioned that 
any young man who is eligible to at- 
tend them may find one within reason- 
able distance of his home. The present 
plan allots at least one camp to each 
corps area. 

Special emphasis will be laid by the 
War Department this year on the en- 
roliment of candidates for the camps 
giving basic training which will be 
open to men up to thirty-five years of 
age who have had little or no military 
training and desire practical instruction 
in the field. 

Attendance will be without cost to 
the candidate. Upon being accepted 
for enrollment he will proceed to the 
camp designated and upon his arrival 


will be reimbursed for the amount of 
his traveling expenses. All instruction 
will be given at permanently established 
camps where the candidate will find 
selected Regular Army instructors pre- 
pared to train him in the elementary 
duties of a soldier. Physical training 
will occupy a permanent place in the 
program, and medical officers, chaplains 
and hostesses will be in constant at- 
tendance. No educational qualifications 
are required, but the applicant’s intelli- 
gence must be such as will permit him 
to understand and obey commands. 

Applications for these camps should 
be made to the corps area commander 
in which the camp is located. The 
Headquarters of the nine corps areas 
and the States allotted to them are as 
follows: First Corps Area, Boston, 
Mass., Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 
Connecticut ; Second Corps Area, Gov- 
ernors Island, N. Y., New York, New 
Jersey, and Delaware; Third Corps 
Area, Ft. Howard, Md., Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia, and District of Co- 
lumbia; Fourth Corps Area, Ft. Mc- 
pherson, Ga., North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana; 
Fifth Corps Area, Ft. Benjamin Har- 
rison, Ind., Ohio, Indiana, West Vir- 
ginia, and Kentucky ; Sixth Corps Area, 
Ft. Sheridan, IIl., Illinois, Michigan, 
and Wisconsin; Seventh Corps Area, 
Ft. Crook, Nebr., North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Missouri, and Arkansas; 
Eighth Corps Area, Ft. Sam Houston, 
Texas, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Oklahoma, and Texas; Ninth Corps 
Area, Presidio, San Francisco, Calif., 
California, Oregon, Washington, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Wyoming, Nevada, and 
Utah. 
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CITIZENS’ MILITARY TRAINING 
CAMPS, SUMMER, 1921. 





Opening 


Corps} Location of Camp Date 


Area | 
| i 





ist | Camp Devens, Mass... August 1. 
2d | Plattsburg Barracks, N. Y. | aap 7. 
3d | Camp Meade, Maryland. . | August 1. 
4th | Camp Jackson, S. C 
5th | Camp Knox, Ky.. kas seduced 
6th | Camp Grant, ES he sass s 
7th | Camp Pike, Arkansas. 
| Fort Snelling, Minn 
8th | Fort Logan, Colorado 
Camp Travis, Texas 
9th bed Lewis, Wash. 
Presidio of San Francisco, | 





The sergeant was reproaching his 
men, not discreetly, but profanely. An 
itinerant minister was passing. Pro- 
foundly shocked, he climbed out of his 
buggy, and approached the irate non- 
com. 

“Brother,” he said mildly, “do you 
ever read the Good Book? It says 

“Say,” interrupted the three-striper, 
“have you ever read the Infantry Drill 
Requlations?” 

“No, I must say I 

“Well, you go and read ’em, and then 
come back an’ talk to me! ’Tenshun! 
Now you blankty-blank Dumb Bells, un- 
tangle them feet an’ drill!” 

* * + 
Military Books 

Military books are at once a pleasure 
and an annoyance, a help and a hin- 
drance, a godsend or an infernal nui- 
sance—depending upon the book, the 
reader, and the circumstances. 

There are a great many excellent 
military books, a large number of worth- 
while military books, and a raft of per- 
fectly good and worthless military books. 

Military books that are life-savers to 
one man may be perfectly useless to 


another. Military books that are in- 
valuable to a man on one occasion may 
not be worth the paper they are printed 
on under other circumstances. 

A staff officer's manual is priceless 
to an officer on staff duty in the field, 
or to an officer preparing for staff duty, 
but it is utterly worthless to the officer 
who is up against the task of beating 
a bunch of recruits into shape in record 
time. On the other hand, the best 
manual ever written for platoon leaders 
would be worth about as much as a 
sore thumb to the staff officer. 

In brief, military books, like the Mi- 
kado’s punishments, must be selected to 
fit the crime. 

So, when you ask me what books you 
ought to have, I must reply with a ques- 
tion—What do them for, 
amusement or business, and if for busi- 
ness, what’s your job? 

If your job has to do with the train- 
ing and handling of a platoon, what you 
want is a book that concerns itself with 
the making of a platoon, a book that 
tells you what to do and how to do it. 

If you are a battalion commander, 
your chief concern is with regard to the 
way in which to train and handle your 
battalion in combat, and the books that 
tell you just that are the books you 
want. 

If you are 


you want 


a staff officer, 
the books that will tell you 
operations, 


you want 
about the 
the administration, and the 
supply of your organization. 

And so on, up the list to the top. 

Few men have the time to read, or 
the money to buy, all of the military 
books that might be of general interest 
to them. Most of us are fortunate if 
we have the time to devote to the books 
we need in our daily work. 

A very good clue to what we need 
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in our daily work is furnished in the 
Infantry Drill Regulations, in which it 
is prescribed that the captain of a com- 
pany is responsible for the theoretical 
and practical training of his officers and 
noncommissioned officers, not only in 
the duties of their respective grades, but 
in those of the next higher grades. 

That is a very good rule for the busy 
man to follow—learn your own job first, 
then the job of the man next higher up. 
That keeps you always one lap ahead of 
the game, and it will keep you busy, too. 

With this rule in mind, look over al- 
most any list of books from reputable 
military publishers and pick out the 
titles that fit your job. If of unofficial 
authorship, select those by authors of 
established reputation, and you won't go 
tar wrong much of the time. 

Finally, if your selection is not what 
you want, don’t hesitate. Send it back 
and get something that fits your needs. 

Remember, you are buying books to 
acquire knowledge of your immediate 
job—not to accumulate a library. 


* * * 


The two keys to success are luck and 
pluck—luck in finding some one to pluck. 
—Life. 


* * * 


Contouring Simplified 

Let me quote an expression often 
heard at West Point—‘“Cons are bad, 
Tours are worse, but Contours are 
simply Hell.” 

The more I try to teach the subject 
of topography the more I agree with the 
author of the quotation. 

The B-H Relief Map has helped im- 
measurably in making the relation be- 
tween contours and the relief they are 
designed to represent more easily un- 
derstood. 





In the course of teaching the nature 
and employment of contours we have all 
used sheets showing a drainage system 
and a number of critical points. In 
using these sheets the student is work- 
ing in the dark, since he can not see 
the ground that is represented. Of 
course, if the sheet represents the local- 
ity in which it is used, then the student 
can proceed intelligently. 

We have devised a scheme here at 
Lehigh University which may, or may 
not be new, but the fact remains that it 
is practicable, efficient, and simple, as 
well as being not generally known. The 
system, if it may be called a system, is 
as follows: 

A tracing is made from the 6-inch 
reproductions which accompany each 
B-H Relief Map set. This tracing 
shows the watercourses, incipient water- 
courses, and a sufficient number of criti- 
cal points to form a framework for the 
contours. Mimeographed copies are 
made of this framework and issued to 
the students. The block of the B-H 
Relief map which corresponds to the 
area is placed convenient to the students 
and they are enjoined to consult it in 
putting in the contours. 

A test was conducted wherein some 
of the students were not permitted to 
consult the relief block, while others 
were allowed to use it. Results showed 
conclusively that the use of the block 
was of very material aid. The papers 
turned in by the students who used the 
relief block were markedly s perior to 
those turned in by the other men. Now 
all use the block, and thus unconsci- 
ously dovetail the contours and the re- 
lief.—gq. e. d. 

I have suggested to the B-H Relief 
Map Company that they prepare and 
issue for sale, at a reasonable price, 
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framework sheets of the eight blocks 
of the Relief Map. Doubtlessly they 
will offer them for sale at an early 
date. 
Joun W. Lance, 
Major Infantry. 
* * * 

Sketching and Map Reading 

Word has come from the Office of 
the Chief of Infantry to the effect that 
officers who contemplate attending the 
courses at the Infantry School should 
brush up on their sketching and map 
reading. There is little time available 
to be devoted to instructing in these 
subjects during the course, and they are 
constantly used, especially map read- 
ing, in the solution of problems and in 
practical work. 

All officers are presumed to be pro- 
ficient in these two subjects when they 
go to the school. The Infantry Asso- 
ciation, realizing the necessity for all 
officers having a knowledge of map 
reading, published a complete course in 
the subject in the INFANTRY JOURNAL 
during 1920. The demand was so great 
for the instalments of the work that 
we have had them assembled in a handy 
booklet. The text contained in “Map 
Reading” will provide you with every- 
thing you will need to know on the sub- 
ject. Our book department will be glad 
to forward you a copy at the small cost 
of 60 cents. As for Sketching, the As- 
sociation is the distributor for Major 
Grieves’ book on the subject, of which 
there is none better. The price ‘s; $1.50 
per copy. 

* * * 


Five-Dollar Prize 


One of our members has requested 
a solution to the sketching problem that 
appears on pages 20 to 22 of “Map 


Reading,” 
booklet. 

We shall award a prize of five dol- 
lars ($5.00) to the member of the As- 
sociation who submits the best solution 
to this problem on or before July 1, 
1921. oe 

The letter of our member reads as 
follows: 


The Infantry Association 


Tue Epitor: 

May the writer, as a member of you: 
Association and as a Reserve Officer 
who is not so far advanced in the art 
of war as he aims to be, request a solu- 
tion of a problem found on page 20 
of “Map Reading”? Many an hour of 
anguish have I spent on this problem, 
only to be obliged to give up in despair 

The problem in question seems to me 
to be one that tests a person’s knowl- 
edge of map reading ; therefore, the stu- 
dent should know how far from perfec- 
tion he is on this subject. To know 
that he must compare his solution with 
that of an experienced officer. 

The purpose of this letter is to re- 
quest your Association if you can fur- 
nish me a solution or if you can refer 
me to anyone who is capable of giving 
one. I should be much indebted to you 
for any assistance you may render me 
along this line. 

C. E. Netson, Inf. R. C. 


Try your hand at this. Besides be- 
ing fine practice in sketching it gives 
you a chance to win the award. 

The winning sketch will be published 
in the INFANTRY JoUuRNAL for August, 


1921. 


* * + 


Change in Infantry Drill Regulations 
Paragraph 59 of the “Infantry Drill 
Regulations” (Provisional), 1919, has 
been changed to provide for a cadence 
at the rate of 128 steps per minute. 
The order for the change reads as 
follows : 
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59. Change the first subparagraph to 
read as follows: The length of the full 
step in quick time is 30 inches, meas- 
ured from heel to heel, and the cadence 
is at the rate of 128 steps per minute. 
(C. I. D. R. No.1, Jan. 29, 1921.) 

Paragraph 177 has also been changed 
as follows: 

177. Being in line, to change direc- 
tion: 1. Right (left) turn, 2, MARCH, 
3. Forward, 4. MARCH. 

Executed as described in the “School 
of the Squad,” except that the men do 
not glance toward the marching flank 
and that all take the full step at the 
fourth command. The right guide is 
the pivot of the front rank. Each rear- 
rank man obliques on the same ground 
as his file leader. (C.J. D. R. No. 1, 
Jan. 29, 1921.) 

Officers not included in the distribu- 
tion of these changes (Reserve Officers 
and Officers of the National Guard, 
etc.) from the War Department should 
make note of them in their personal 
copy of the “Drill Regulations.” 

All changes in the “Infantry Drill 
Regulations” will hereafter be pub- 
lished in the INFANTRY JOURNAL in or- 
der that our members may keep up to 
date on them. 

1. oS 

The court was composed mainly of a 
number of new second lieutenants. 

An old sergeant was on the witness 
stand. 

“How many members of this court 
do you know?” asked the judge advo- 
cate. 

“IT know more than half of them,” 
replied the witness. ‘ 

“Are you willing to swear that you 
know more than half of them?” 

“Well, sir, if it comes to that, I’m 
willing to swear that I know more than 
all of them put together.” 


Notice 

We desire to secure a copy of the 
May, 1919, INFANTRY JoURNAL for one 
of our members who wants it to com- 
plete his file. Any member who has an 
available copy may have his subscrip- 
tion extended for two months by for- 
warding it to this office. 

* * * 

A foreigner who used splendid dic- 
tionary English was on a business mis- 
sion to this country. 

As he took leave of one of his as- 
sociates he said: 

“I will no further cockroach on your 
time.” 

“Really,” said the American, to whom 
he was speaking, “we do not use the 
word that way.” 

“I quite understand,” said the for- 
eigner, “if | were talking to a lady | 
would say hencroach.” 

28 = 


Qualification Card — Rifle Marks- 
manship 
THE Eprror: 

1. Atttached hereto is a sample of 
the Qualification Card designed and 
used in this regiment for the prepara- 
tory work in rifle marksmanship. This 
card is an elaboration of that specified 
in “Rifle Marksmanship” (page 66). 
One copy is kept in possession of each 
man under instruction, one copy (with 
columns extended) for each squad, and 
one for each company. 

2. At the suggestion of Colonel John- 
son we are bringing this card to your 
attention with the idea, perhaps, some 
other organizations would like to get 
them—at the reduced price due to the 
fact that the cost of set-up has already 
been paid by the 41st Infantry. The 
cost will be $16.75 per thousand. This, 
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of course, includes change of heading ested, we will furnish the name of the 

from 41st Infantry. printer, with whom the organization 
3. Please be assured that we are not may deal direct. The printer is holding 

attempting any propaganda in this mat- his form set for a short time to enable 

ter, nor suggesting methods to organi- organizations to get the benefit of re- 

zations. The 4ist Infantry has no in- duced prices if they desire it. The 

terest in the matter financially and will cards cost the 4lst Infantry about 

benefit in no way. We are simply ani- double the amount quoted. 

mated by the spirit of the regimental Respectfully, 

motto of “Cooperation.” Woopett A. PICKERING, 

4. If any other organization is inter- Major, 41st Infantry. 
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Disarmament 


“We should steer clear of drifting into 
a pacifist state of mind simply because 
we are discussing this subject. None 
of us wants war, but we do not want to 
be caught unprepared if war comes. 
Until some agreement is had I would say 
that the safe policy for the United States 
to pursue would be to continue our 
Army and Navy program and not allow 
ourselves to be caught unprepared as 
we were at the beginning of the World 
War. It is unsafe and unwise for one 
nation to disarm at such a time as this 
unless the others do likewise. I think I 
am in a position to know better than 
any other man what unpreparedness 
meant at the beginning of the war.” 

These are the words of General Persh- 
ing in his recent testimony before the 
House Naval Committee. He speaks au- 
thoritatively and the men who are at 
the helm guiding our ship of state will 
do well to heed what he says. He ap- 
praises the value of preparedness by 
the workings of unpreparedness which 
came under his own eyes. There is no 
one American who appreciates the neces- 
sity for preparedness more than he and 
he does not want the country to again 
be unprepared. 

With the state of unrest in Europe 
and elsewhere the world is far from be- 
ing in a state of even approximate peace. 
The last war has not been fought and 
America cannot and must not lapse into 
a state of pacifism at this time. 

Where is the call for America to lead 
in this matter of disarmament? We 
cannot see it. We did not initiate the 
movement that saddled the old world 
with great armaments. If they are weary 
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of their burden, let them so signify and 
demonstrate it by beginning to unload. 
They will not find America unsympa- 
thetic. 
® 
Labor—Capital 

Labor and capital are absolutely de- 
pendent upon each other. Labor can no 
more hope for steady and remunerative 
employment without capital than the 
latter can hope for existence without 
labor. Neither can get along without the 
other. Their interests are common. The 
greater the good will existing between 
them, the greater the prosperity and suc- 
cess of both. 

We do not want the “one big union’ 
that a lot of radicals are harping over 
The big union we want and need today 
in this country is the “union of labor 
and capital. We want the workers to 
looks upon their employers not as their 
enemies but as their friends. We want 
the employers to consider their work- 
men not as machines to be exploited 
but as their allies. Then we will get 
results in industry that are of lasting 
value. 

During the war and since labor was 
well employed at unheard-of wages. 
Capital could afford it for it, too, was 
making enormous profits. In the past 
few months things have changed. Busi- 
ness is slowing down and in some quar- 
ters has practically come to a stand- 
still. Prices are dropping and drop- 
ping. Factories are closing down or 
working on part time only. Labor is no 
longer unobtainable or even scarce. Thie 
S. O. S. has gone out, “Get a job and 
stick to it.” 








Capital says it can no further cut 
prices without cutting wages. 

The question is, “What's going to be 
done about it? Will labor accept a re- 
duction or will industry have to go on 
a part-time or perhaps a no-time basis?” 
Either course will tend to upset the 
equilibrium. 

The solution lies in greater produc- 
tion. This is labor’s opportunity to 
prove to capital and incidentally to the 
world, that it is capital’s intelligent 
friend and ally. 

Will labor take advantage of this 
great opportunity or will it listen to 
the prattlings of the professional agita- 
tor, I. W. W., and communist, who has 
no other interest in the worker than to 
exploit him for their own purposes ? 

If such be the course we will wit- 
ness the stagnation of American indus- 
try. We will see our exports drop to 


nothing and our great fleet of merchant 
marine tied up rotting at the docks. We 
will witness the busy activity of the Eu- 
ropean and Asiatic producer and ex- 
porter as he gains the prestige and busi- 
ness that we are so grossly throwing 


away. 

If there ever was a time in the history 
of this country when everybody needs to 
get their shoulder to the wheel it is 
right now. 

® 
Will Mexico Go Red? 


The extent to which industrial and 
class demoralization debilitates Mexico 
is little understood in the United States. 
Apparently the Russian reds have 
pressed their activities without any 
hindrance whatever. In some places 
they have worked directly on the people 
and in others they have cooperated with 
the I. W. W. to undermine the industrial 
system. When Mr. Gompers went to 
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Mexico to extend the operations and in- 
fluence of legally organized labor he ran 
against a radical element of overwhelm- 
ing strength, which made his efforts 
vain. How deeply the bolshevist in- 
fluence has affected the political situa- 
tion remains to be demonstrated, but 
it is stated that at least five states are 
beyond control of the central govern- 
ment. 
® 

Get the Criminal—Keep Him 

Judge Landis of the United States 
Federal Court made a statement with 
respect to the problem of the suppres- 
sion of crime before the Missouri Bar 
Association recently that hit the bull’s- 
eye squarely in the center. He said: 

“Get the criminal, and when you get 
him, keep him.” 

Remarking on this subject of getting 
the criminal and keeping him, the St. 
Louis Globe Democrat avers that there 
must be a tremendous revolution in the 


present machinery. It goes on to say: 


There must be an entirely different 
spirit and attitude toward the matter 
on the part of the bench and the bar. 

Assuming that the police are success- 
ful in catching a robber—and that is 
what the robber himself at the present 
time does not assume—the road from 
that point to the penitentiary must be 
shortened, widened, and straightened, 
the crooks taken out of it, and all the 
by-roads and side-tracks removed or 
closed up and the road hard-surfaced 
for speed. It is done in other countries. 
It can be done here. 

We have more criminal courts and 
less results to show for them than any 
other land under the sun. It is not a 
credit to our intelligence and our com- 
mon sense. 

It is the certainty of punishment, and 
not its severity, which exerts a restrain- 
ing effect upon the commission of crimes 
in other countries. It is the lack of that 
certainty which gives us our unenviable 
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notoriety as being the most criminal na- 
tion in the world. 

The fundamental thing in repression 
is to bring into the minds of all the peo- 
ple, criminals, possible criminals and im- 
possible criminals, the common thought 
that one who violates the law or commits 
a crime of violence is certai. to be 
caught and certain to be punished. They 
all have the opposite mental condition 
now. It must be changed. 


There has been some criticism of the 
Military Courts-Martial System, but it 
must be admitted by all that the system 
does just what Judge Landis says: “It 
gets the criminal, and when it gets him, 
it keeps him.” 

There are few crimes committed in 
the service, but when one is committed 
the perpetrator is caught sooner or later. 
He is brought to trial and convicted. 

The guilty man has no chance before 
a court-martial. He is sure to be con- 
victed. The innocent man may never 
fear of being punished for a crime that 
he did not commit. 

® 
Bolsheviki Sedition 

Why is it that the American people 
must sit by while Bolsheviki agitators 
rant up and down the land spreading 
their insidious doctrines and instilling 
their revolution-breeding poison into the 
minds of the ignorant and discontented ? 
Are there no laws by which this agitation 
can be stopped? Is our Department of 
Justice helpless in the matter? Must we 
wait until something starts—until some 
revolutionary action is begun—before 
we can act? 

These are some of the questions that 
the thinking Americans are asking 
themselves today. And there appears to 
be no answer. 

The first specific evidence of the Bol- 
sheviki propaganda campaign that was 
ordained for America by Lenin and his 


gang in Moscow came to light in the 
nation’s capital a while ago when a man 
with an American name made an ad- 
dress. He gave the highest praise to 
the Soviet system of government. He 
lauded Lenin and other Bolsheviki lead- 
ers; extolled their wisdom and _ their 
capacity for government. He pictured 
to his hearers in glowing (not glaring 
terms the happy state of society as it 
will exist when the Soviet system is 
firmly in operation in this country. 

On the other hand, he violently criti- 
cised our Government. His criticism 
of American officials was pitched in the 
highest key of condemnation to the point 
of actual criminal disloyalty. 

Being an American citizen, he appar- 
ently cannot be deported. And appar- 
ently the present sedition laws do not 
apply in this case, for the offender was 
not taken into custody by the police. 

Recently there came out of Moscow 
a proclamation addressed to the Soviet 
in the United States which commands 
them to do the very thing of which this 
man is guilty. It is the plan to spread 
the Bolsheviki propaganda by means of 
citizens of the country rather than by 
aliens. This is the boring-from-within 
process that we have heard so much 
about. If this man is not a direct agent 
of the Russian Bolsheviki he is playing 
their game to a standstill. How many 
others there are abroad in the land to- 
day we are unable to say. 

It is to be hoped that if our present 
laws do not cover such incidents as this 
that no time will be lost in placing laws 
on the statute books that do cover them 
in no uncertain terms. 


® 
**Ex-Service Man”’ 


For the past two years the term “ex- 
service man” has been popular in head- 
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lines of newspapers. There has been too 
much of it. So much, in fact, that some 
people have come to the conclusion that 
all crimes committed are the deeds of 
the “ex-service man’”—the men whom 
these people applauded when it was the 
popular thing to do. 

It has been conclusively proven that 
such is not the case. Published statistics 
show that only a small percentage of the 
“wave of crime” can be laid to the “ex- 
service man.” 

It is gratifying to note that the As- 
sociated Press has taken definite action 
in the matter and the word has gone out 
to correspondents to discontinue laying 
emphasis on the fact that the person 
of whom they are writing is an “ex- 
service man.” This is a step in the right 
direction. If our newspapers will take 
the cue and follow suit there will be 
less of it paraded before the public. 

® 
Trend of the Times 


Statistics are usually dry, but they 


indicate the trend of the times. The 
recent election in New York State dis- 
closed the fact that 13 per cent of the 
local democratic candidates, 15 per cent 
of the republican candidates and 60 per 
cent of the socialist candidates for of- 
fice were foreign-born. If native-born 
Americans do not take sufficient interest 
in the affairs of the community to run 
for elective office they may expect to 
see the conduct of affairs pass into the 
hands of men who have little interest in 
the real welfare of the nation. 
® 
The Great White Plague 

The World War has proved an ally 
to the great white plague, and as an af- 
termath, thousands of ex-soldiers have 
developed tuberculosis as a sequel to ex- 
posure, influenza, gas poisoning and va- 


rious other factors due to military serv- 
ice. From the standpoint of health in 
communicable diseases, tuberculosis is 
the greatest single factor resulting from 
the War which confronts all health 
agencies. (It has been estimated that, 
up to December 1, 1920, 46,000 ex-serv- 
ice men have been discharged with tu- 
berculosis.) The total number of these 
cases requiring hospitalization (and 
hospitalized ) by the Public Health Serv- 
ice is 23,769, while the average number 
of new admissions to tuberculosis hos- 
pitals averages about 1,661 per month. 


® 

~ An Officer and Gentleman 

A definition of “gentleman,” by Web- 
ster, is as follows: “A man of gentle or 
refined manners; a well-bred man of 
fine feelings, especially one of good char- 
acter, raised above the vulgar by educa- 
tion, habits and social esteem.” In the 
opinion of the writer, this leaves much 
unsaid and is very incomplete. A man 
who claims the title of gentleman should 
practice those things which really ele- 
vate him above the ordinary man, and 
cannot rely on education or social posi- 
tion to give him the right to that title. 

Toleration and consideration for peo- 
ple around him will come nearer to mak- 
ing a gentleman than any other practice. 
It will make the man himself broader 
and bigger and, instead of being looked 
upon as an unfriendly critic out of un- 
friendly eyes he will be regarded as a 
person of understanding and judgment 
and often with admiration and affection. 
A man in whom I have unlimited confi- 
dence once remarked that no man is 
really “big” until he can give some 
thought and help to those around him in- 
stead of constantly thinking of his own 
advancement. It isn’t really difficult to 
be considerate and it curbs unlawful de- 
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sires more surely and quickly (or rather, 
perhaps, prevents them) than any other 
agency. 

A keen study of human nature will 
assist in developing toleration. Few peo- 
ple are deliberately rude and if one 
could interpret the actions of others, 
or rather, perhaps, the promptings of 
such actions, a better understanding 
would be developed, with the result that 
a tie of friendship and understanding 
would often replace a barrier of envy 
and distrust. Every action, no matter 
how insignificant, is actuated by some 
motive and that motive or the thought 
that caused the action may mean far 
more than the action itself. It is one 
of the principal hobbies of the writer 
(and I believe an intensely interesting 
and instructive one) to analyze every 
sentence uttered and every action of an- 
other person in an attempt to find the 
reason or real meaning of the sentence 
or action. So many people say some- 
thing which is in direct opposition to 
their thoughts that sometimes, in order 
to act intelligently, a person must be, to 
a certain extent, a mind-reader. The 
mind is always betrayed by speech and 
action if the observer can read the signs. 

Our duty to the world, the people 
around us and to later generations de- 
mand that we constantly work to im- 
prove the mind and body given us, which 
may be compared to an untrained horse 
which is assigned to an officer and which 
will render service exactly in ratio to 
the amount and quality of training given 
it. In addition to constant study, there 
are three ways in which self-improve- 
ment can be most effectively accom- 
plished, which are: (1) By emulation— 
select the man in whom you see traits 
of character you most admire and emu- 
late the good actions of that man while 
at the same time avoiding those traits, 


if any, which do not appeal to you and 
which you do not admire. In fact, one 
of the best ways of self-improvement 
may be by avoiding non-admirable ac- 
tions which you see in others; (2) by 
raising your ideals to a height impossible 
of achievement and strive to attain that 
height; (3) by never perpetuating a 
practice or vice which you would not 
be always willing to have censored and 
witnessed by the person whose judgment 
you value most highly. 

In the development of our brain and 
body there are two vital considerations— 
work and play—and each is the anti- 
dote of the other. No person can play 
or work exclusively without diversion. 
A person who works steadily without 
play becomes crabbed, irritabie and into!- 
erant. A person who plays to excess be 
comes loose in morals, too lax in dis- 
cipline and difficult of mind-concentra- 
tion. Either is an evil and is inadvis- 
able, of course, but a proper proportion 
of each is necessary. When you work, 
do so with all your mind and energy. 
Show enthusiasm, interest and intelli- 
gence and concentrate your mind on 
whatever you are doing to such an ex- 
tent, if necessary, that you are oblivious 
to everything else. No man can work 
efficiently with his mind divided. When 
you play, play with all your might. Leave 
cares and shop where they belong and 
make it your duty (which it is) to see 
that you are doing your part to make 
whatever play you are engaged in a good, 
clean, wholesome and interesting game 
Do not wait for someone to entertain 
you, but enter heartily into everything 
you do. A word of caution is not amiss 
relative to becoming too absorbed in play 
or amusement, for play is more apt to 
become a habit or obsession than work, 
and the person who allows the race for 
amusement to master him temporarily— 
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happily it seldom lasts—becomes callow 
and selfish, inconsiderate of others, ex- 
cept in the ratio that others can amuse 
him, is always feverishly seeking new 
personal pleasures and new diversions. 
Sometimes before he realizes it, a young 
man has changed his character and al- 
tered his whole course of life in this 
manner. The gay, disordered life of a 
seeker of “something new” in the way 
of diversion is more aging, undermining 
and dangerous by far than a constant 
application to work or business, so that 
an excess of work is far less hurtful 
than an excess of play. 

Another subject which deserves con- 
sideration is competition or rivalry which 
often springs up among all people and 
classes. Such competition or rivalry is 
a fine thing if fostered in the proper 
spirit, but is a breeder of ill feeling and 
destructive of the esprit de corps 
when allowed to cause envy and jeal- 
ousy. The aim should be not to keep 
down competition, but rather to cause 
it to be conducted in a spirit of good 
fellowship. Life would, indeed, be drab 
and uninteresting without rivalry, for, 
to show that we are superior to others 
in something is our constant aim, and on 
account of this everyone is required to 
be “on his toes” or be left behind. Above 
all, avoid the gossip-monger and do not 
envy some other person for some supe- 
rior talent or qualification he may pos- 
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sess. On the contrary, admire him and 
emulate that particular superiority which 
he may possess. You will get your just 
desert of admiration and, most likely, 
envy for any special brilliance which you 
may exhibit. A good rule to follow 
would be, instead of envying others, 
make yourself eligible for envy or ad- 
miration. Give everyone due credit for 
what they do and avoid unnecessary or 
uncalled-for censure and criticism as you 
would a pestilence, for nothing betrays 
a littleness of nature or narrowness of 
mind so much as an attempt to belittle 
or detract from the credit due some other 
person. Think “big” and you will nat- 
urally develop accordingly. 

Be careful that egotism does not be- 
come an influence on your actions, for 
when a person becomes absorbed in his 
own individuality and obsessed with his 
own importance as to render him unable 
to see the good in others, he is placing 
himself in a stationary position, for he 
cannot advance or profit by emulation 
because he can see nothing to emulate 
and he cannot but degenerate rather than 
improve on account of his failure to be 
able to recognize any points in others 
which are superior to himself. The harm 
caused by such a situation can only be 
estimated in proportion to the length of 
time such a person labors under the il- 
lusion of self-protection. 

O. B. Server. 











NTEREST rates in the financial 
| world have been gradually rising 

since the beginning of the Great 
War; this increase being brought 
about by the great destruction and 
waste on one hand and the demand 
for money on the other to maintain a 
production which attempted to keep 
pace not only with the havoc of war 
but to surpass it, if possible. 

The resulting inflation of credits and 
even of money itself, as dangerous as 
such inflation was to our financial equi- 
librium, was not sufficient to satisfy 
the ever-increasing demand for funds. 
While it was not expected that the de- 
flation of such credits would set in 
immediately after the cessation of hos- 
tilities, as an abrupt deflation would not 
only have been undesirable but perilous, 
it was at least anticipated that demands 
for money would have decreased con- 
siderably more than they have up to 
the present time and that interest rates 
would be nearer normal than they really 
are today. Therefore it is apparent 
that the deflation which is certain to 
come is going to be most gradual; and 
although it has already set in, average 
bond yields are as high and in many 
instances higher than they were when 
the war terminated. The present may 
be truly termed “a bond-buyer’s para- 
dise.” Never in this generation have 
high-grade bonds been selling at such 
low prices, nor have the most success- 
ful corporations showing most satis- 
factory financial statements been forced 
to pay such high prices for money as 
they do today. Discriminating investors 
have every opportunity to purchase 
bonds which, if properly selected, can be 
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assured to yield an income such that 
must satisfy the most exacting buyer, 
both as to return on the investment and 
the security of the loan. We have just 
entered the epoch of falling prices which 
will not only release bank credits, and 
eliminate debts but free more capital for 
productive purposes ; resulting in a sur- 
plus of money, which will bring prices 
still lower and force interest rates down 
just as surely as rising prices force 
them upward. The acute strain in the 
banking world came last fall. Ever 
since this an improvement has been 
noted. 

Government, municipal, railroad, pub- 
lic utility, and industrial bonds are all 
selling at most attractive prices. This 
condition cannot long continue. No 
one can predict the exact time when 
bond prices are going permanently 
higher and interest rates lower, but it 
is certain that at no far distant date 
the change is going to set in, and when 
it does, in all probability it will be a long 
time before we can again purchase 
bonds at anywhere near the present 
price levels. A great many buyers 
wait until the market trend is upwards 
before investing. This is most often 
costly and a mistake. When the price 
of a security is right, then is the time 
for an investor to purchase. 

Many years ago when Baron Roths- 
child was asked how he succeeded in 
acquiring so much wealth, he replied 
by saying “I never buy securities at 
the bottom nor sell them at the top of 
the market.” What he meant was that 
he bought his investments when he was 
certain that the price he was paying 
was fair and sold them when he felt 
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he had a good profit. Buying market 
securities at the very low and disposing 
of them at the highest point is pure 
luck and not so much a matter of good 
judgment. While the railroads of the 
country are today suffering under the 
burden of high labor costs and a de- 
crease in travel and freight transporta- 
tion these conditions will not continue 
to exist. The investor who today will 
select the better class of railroad bonds 
whose security is unquestionable is 
bound to profit by his investment not 
only by a future increase in the value 
of the bonds but a high interest yield 
which, in a few years to come, will be 
a thing of the past. 

The following securities are worthy 
of the reader’s consideration, both be- 
cause of their security and excellent 
return on the investment over a period 
of years: 

The Pennsylvania Railroad ten-year 
7 per cent secured bonds, dated April 
1, 1920, and due April 1, 1930, selling 
at about 100%, to yield 6.90 per cent, is 
attractive at this price. This issue is 
limited to $50,000,000, face value, and 
is not redeemable before maturity. If 
interest rates should drop, the holder of 
this bond can be assured that the com- 
pany cannot call the bond out of his 
possession by paying a small premium. 
In other words, one can be assured that 
their investment would not be disturbed 
for nine years, which is a valuable 
feature. These bonds are legal invest- 
ments for savings banks in the States 
of New Hampshire and Rhode Island 
and are legal for insurance companies 
in New York, Massachusetts, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, and [Illinois and 
many other States having restrictions. 
The excellent record of the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad Company for operating 
efficiency and earnings since its organi- 
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zation, its high credit standing and its 
unbroken dividend record since 1856 
have made its securities much in de- 
mand by conservative investors. 

The Hocking Valley Railway Com- 
pany five-year 6 per cent secured gold 
notes, due March 1, 1924, at 91%, to 
yield over 7 per cent, are a good pur- 
chase for a_ short-term investment. 
This issue of $7,500,000 is secured by 
a deposit of $9,600,000, face value of 
6 per cent general mortgage bonds, 
Series A, of the Hocking Valley Rail- 
way Company, maturing January 1, 
1949. The line of the Hocking Valley 
Railway Company forms the outlet to 
the Great Lakes at Toledo, Ohio, of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Com- 
pany, which owns more than 80 per 
cent of the $11,000,000 capital stock 
of the Hocking Valley Railway Com- 
pany. They are redeemable in whole, 
but not in part, at the option of the 
company at 60 days’ notice at 101. 

The $1,500,000 issue of the Western 
Maryland Railway Company 7 per cent 
equipment gold notes, issued under an 
equipment trust agreement, dated March 
1, 1921, are exceptionally well secured, 
and the bonds which mature serially 
from 1922 to 1933 can be bought on a 
basis of 6.75 to 7 per cent, depending 
upon the maturity; the longer term 
bonds, 1931 to 1933, selling on a 6.75 
basis. These notes are issued in pay- 
ment of approximately 50 per cent of 
the cost of 40 Consolidation freight 
locomotives constructed by the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works. The title to this 
equipment remains vested in the trustee 
until the payment of the notes in full. 
This is a preferred series. Follov, ing 
these notes are $1,500,000 notes of a 
junior series which were taken by the 
United States Government maturing at 
the rate of $100,000 


per annum. 
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Holders of the preferred series are en- 
titled to preferential rights and interests 
in and to the equipment and in and 
to the payments to be made in accord- 
ance with the equipment trust agree- 
ment. During the entire life of the 
notes the preferred series will have an 
equity of at least 50 per cent as rep- 
resented by the junior series and an 
ever-increasing margin of safety as rep- 
resented by the excess of the actual 
value of the equipment over the un- 
matured equipment notes during the life 
of the trust. 

Among the public utilities one of the 
most attractive investments at the pres- 
ent time is that of the first mortgage 
twenty-year 7 per cent bonds, Series A, 
of the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Company, selling at about 99, to yield 
over 7 per cent. These bonds can be 
purchased in denominations of $1,000, 
$500, and $100 and are redeemable at 
the option of the company as a whole 
and not in part, on any interest date 
upon 60 days’ notice at 106% and ac- 
crued interest. The Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Company now has outstand- 
ing behind these bonds capital stock 
of $42,150,000, which is entirely owned 
by the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company. These bonds are is- 
sued under a mortgage, covering as a 
first lien its entire physical property. 
After deducting all Federal and other 
taxes and providing for adequate de- 
preciation and obsolescence, the prop- 
erty now being operated by the company 
shows net earnings for the year 1920 
(partly estimated) amounting to $3,- 
738,000. For the past five years net 
earnings have averaged $3,661,000. 
The appraised value of the plant of the 
company is largely in excess of the 
book cost, which book cost, covering 
only real estate and plant, and exclud- 


ing working assets, amounts to over 
$73,000,000. 

Another issue worthy of considera- 
tion is that of the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Company first and refunding mortgage 
gold bonds, twenty-year 7 per cent 
Series A, due December 1, 1940, in 
denominations of $500 and $1,000 each. 
The amount of this issue is $10,000,000. 
Pacific Gas & Electric Company is rec- 
ognized as one of the large, well- 
established and successful public service 
corporations in the United States. The 
electric business of the company or of 
its predecessors has been in continuous 
and successful operation for more than 
40 years and the gas business for more 
than 65 years. The mortgage provides 
for a semiannual sinking fund at least 
equal to the excess, if any, of % per 
cent of all outstanding bonds of the 
company over the then current under- 


lying sinking-fund requirements, to be 
utilized in the acquisition or redemption 
and retirement of first and refunding 


mortgage bonds. A large fund is also 
provided annually for the maintenance 
and replacement of the properties. 
From January 1, 1906, to December 31, 
1919, more than $79,474,000 was ex- 
pended for capital purposes on account 
of which the company’s funded debt 
increased but $51,671,000. This mort- 
gage is a direct first mortgage on the 
entire properties of the Mt. Shasta 
Power Corporation which has joined 
with the Pacific Gas & Electric Com- 
pany in the execution of the mortgage 
and is also a direct mortgage on the 
entire properties of the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company now owned and here- 
after acquired subject to the prior liens 
of underlying mortgages. Its gross 
earnings in 1920 were $34,586,508 and 
net earnings $11,782,023. Due to the 
fundamental importance of electric 
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energy in the continued growth of this 
district and the variety of uses in which 
this power may be employed under pre- 
vailing local conditions, the business 
field of the company presents a most 
attractive opportunity. The company 
is subject to the jurisdiction of the Rail- 
road Commission of the State of Cali- 
fornia, which in its decisions has re- 
peatedly recognized the essential char- 
acter of the public service industry and 
the necessity of companies engaged 
therein being maintained in a sound 
financial condition in order that they 
may properly supply the demands of a 
growing population. 

As an industrial bond the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company secured 7 per 
cent gold bonds, Series B, due January 
1, 1929, is not only well secured but 
selling at a very low price, 93% to 
yield about 8.15. Copper today is 
cheaper than it has been for many 
Markets abroad are almost de- 
pleted, which of course is reflected in 
the price of the security. As the de- 
nand for copper increases so will the 
market price of this bond rise. These 
bonds are direct obligations of the Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Company and se- 
cured by a pledge with the trustee of 
stocks of constituent companies valued 
in excess of $100,000,000. It is the 
largest producer of copper in the world, 
and its mines are located in one of the 
greatest known mineral belts, the Butte 
District, in Montana. During the past 
37 years the group of rines now owned 


years. 


D 








by the company has produced and is 
now producing more copper and more 
silver than any other district in the 
world. During the last 10% years the 
company has been paying dividends ag- 
gregating more than $125,000,000. 
This company has outstanding capital 
stock in the sum of $116,562,500, which 
at recent market quotations indicates 
an equity of considerably over $120,- 
000,000. The company has pledged 
with the trustee all of the shares of 
stock owned by it in nine of its sub- 
sidiary companies. These pledged 
stocks are valued in excess of $100,000- 
000. The company also covenants to 
pay to the trustee $1,500,000 as a sink- 
ing fund, payable semiannually, begin- 
ning July 1, 1921. The trustee is to 
apply the sinking fund money to the 
purchase and retirement of such Series 
A and Series R bonds as may be tend- 
ered on the most advantageous terms. 
To the extent that bonds cannot be 
purchased at prices to yield 6 per cent 
or more per annum, the unexpended 
monies shall revert to the company. 

If any readers of this column should 
like to make further inquiries about the 
above securities or any other securities 
of any character whatsoever, we shall 
be glad to either answer the same in the 
next issue or by correspondence if so 
requested. 

Our sole purpose is to be of assistance 
to our readers, and no charge is made 
for any help we are able to give. 
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General Policies and Regulations for the Organized Reserves 


PART IL. 
General Policies. 


1. Authorisation.—Under the military policy 
provided for in the National Defense Act, 
as amended by the act of Congress approved 
June 4, 1920, the organized reserves are the 
principal war component of the Army of 
the United States, and are raised, supported, 
and employed by the United States under 
the power given to Congress by the con- 
stitution “to raise and support armies.” Ex- 
tracts from existing law applicable to the 
Organized Reserves are contained in Ap- 
pendix I. 

2. Components of the Army of the United 
States—The military policy provided for by 
Congress contemplates the organization of 
our military forces into one harmonious, 
well-balanced, and effective army, the Army 
of the United States, consisting of the Reg- 
ular Army, the National Guard when in the 
service of the United States, and Organized 
including the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps and the Enlisted Reserve Corps. 

3. Missions of the three components.—The 


Reserves, 


missions of these three components may be 
stated as follows: 

a. The Regular Army. 

(1) To provide adequate garrisons in peace 
and in war, for our oversea possessions. 

2) To provide adequate peace garrisons 
for the coast defenses within the continental 
limits of the United States. 

(3) To provide personnel for the develop- 
ment and training of the National Guard 
and the Organized Reserves. 

(4) To provide the necessary personnel for 
the overhead of the Army of the United 
States, wherein the duties are of a continuing 
nature. 

(5) To provide an adequate, organized, 
balanced, and effective expeditionary force, 
which will be available for emergencies, 
within the continental limits of the United 
States or elsewhere, and which will 
as a model for the organization, discipline, 
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and training of the National Guard and the 
Organized Reserves. 

(6) The Regular Army is the first com- 
ponent of the Army of the United States 
in peace and in war. 

b. The National Guard. 

(1) In time of peace, to provide an ade- 
quate, organized, and effective force, which 
will be available in minor emergencies for 
employment within the limits of the United 
States, by the States or by the United States. 

(2) In time of war or major emergencies, 
when Congress has authorized the use of 
troops in excess of those of the Regular 
Army, to provide an adequate, balanced, and 
effective component of the Army of the 
United States for employment by the United 
States without restrictions. 

(3) The National Guard is the second 
component of the Army of the United States 
in peace and in war. 

c. The Organized Reserves. 

(1) To provide a trained, organized, and 
balanced force which may be readily ex- 
panded and developed into an adequate war 
component of the Army of the United States 
to meet any major emergency requiring the 
use of troops in excess of those of the Reg 
ular Army and the National Guard. 

(2) The Organized Reserves are the third 
component of the Army of the United States. 

(3) The Regular Army and the National 
Guard may be employed separately or to- 
gether in minor and in major emergencies, 
but the Organized Reserves constitute purely 
a war force and can be employed only in the 
event of a National emergency declared by 
Congress. 

4. Development of the components—A 
clear understanding of the missions of these 
components and a spirit of mutual support 
and cooperation between them is essential 
to the development of one harmonious army. 
A well-defined mission for each component 
having been definitely established, no reason 
exists for the interference of one with 
another or for the development of one com- 
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ponent to conflict with or retard the progress 
of either of the others. It is the policy of 
the War Department to develop the Regular 
Army and the National Guard to the full 
strength provided by law and for the present 
to maintain the tactical units of the Organ- 
ized Reserves as cadres only, with complete 
officer personnel and with the enlisted per- 
sonnel including only those non-commissioned 
officers and specialists necessary to make the 
organizations capable of rapidly assimilating 
the numbers of men required to bring them 
to war strength. 

5. Basic peace 
peace organization of the Army of the United 
States provides for all of the essential ele- 
ments for a complete and immediate mobili- 
zation for the National Defense in the event 
of the National emergency declared by Con- 
gress. (See section 3, National Defense Act, 
as amended by the act of June 4, 1920.) The 
first echelon will be composed of the Regu- 
lar Army, the National Guard, and the Or- 
ganized Reserves. The strength of the ini- 
tial, or first, echelon is prescribed by the 
War Department, taking into account the 
war plan considered. 

6. Tactical organization—The Army of 
the United States shall be organized so far 
as practicable into brigades, divisions, and 
army corps; and, whenever the President may 
deem it expedient, into armies. (See section 
3, National Defense Act, as amended by the 
act of June 4, 1920.) Tables of Organization 
prescribe in detail the organization at peace 
and at war strength of field armies, army 
corps, divisions, and subordinate units there- 
of, and of the auxiliary and special troop 
Basic Tables of Organization applicable to 
the Organized Reserves are the same as those 
adopted for the Regular Army (war 
strength). 

7. Territorial organisation—The principal 
territorial command within the continental 
limits of the United States is the corps area 
and in the oversea possessions the department. 
The primary functions of the corps area are 
the organization, training, and mobilization 
of troops. The present system of corps areas 
is based upon the military population avail- 
able, and normally each corps area is capable 
of developing an approximately equal number 
of troops. 


organization.—The basic 


VII 


8. Allotments to 


areas —As a 


departments 
general 


and 


corps 


rule each corps area 


will contain one or more army corps with 


certain auxiliary and special troops, com- 
posed of troops of the Regular Army, the 
National Guard, and the Organized Reserves 
The allotment of quotas to departments and 
to corps areas is the War 
Department. The quota in the Organized 
Reserves normally allotted to each corps area 


function of the 


will include three infantry divisions and a 
proper proportion of corps, army (including 
This 
normal quota will be varied to accommodate 
differences in the number and character of 


cavalry), auxiliary, and special troops. 


population between the several corps area 
and in the strength of the other two com- 
ponents of the Army 

9. Localisation of units—Allocation to the 
States, Territories, and the District of Co- 
lumbia of units of the Organized Reserves 
within departments and corps areas will be 
made by department and corps area com- 
manders in accordance with a general distri- 
bution approved by the War Department. 
Based on the military population, each corps 
area should be subdivided into division areas. 
As a general rule the subdivision of division 
areas is not necessary or desirable except 
where they comprise more than one State, 
Territory, or the District of Columbia. The 
location of units entirely within 
the limits of any State, Territory, or the 
District of Columbia will be determined by 
a board, a majority of which shall be reserve 
officers. National Defense 
Act, as amended by act of June 4, 1920.) 
So far as practicable, each administrative 
unit will be organized within the limits of a 
single State, Territory, or the District of 
Columbia. referred to 


provides that the names, numbers, and de- 


comprised 


(See section 3a, 


The law above also 
signations of divisions and subordinate units 
thereof that served in the World War be- 
tween April 6, 1917, and November 11, 1918, 
shall be preserved as such as far as practic- 
able. Designation of units will be made by 
department and corps area commanders from 
the names and numbers placed at their dis- 
posal by the War Department, in accordance 
with the complete plans of allocation, except 
in the case of units entirely comprised within 
the limits of any State, Territory, or the 
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District of Columbia, when the designations 
shall be determined by the local boards com- 
posed as provided above. 

10. General war plans—Under the provi- 
sions of section 5, National-Defense Act, as 
amended by the act of June 4, 1920, the War 
Department General Staff is charged with 
the preparation of plans for the national de- 
fense and for the use of the military forces 
for that purpose, both separately and in con- 
junction with the naval forces, and for the 
mobilization of the manhood of the Nation 
and its material resources. General war 
plans involve defensive and offensive meas- 
ures, and usually cover the mobilization, con- 
centration, and initial deployment of the 
troops for a given situation, and contain a 
statement of the mission of each force. The 
detailed plans for the operations contem- 
plated are prepared by the commanders of 
the forces and become effective after concen- 
tration is completed. 

a. The mobilization of the Organized Re- 
serves is effected within each department or 
corps area by the department or corps area 
commanders in accordance with the mobiliza- 
tion program prescribed by the War Depart- 
ment. 

b. The concentration of our forces in prob- 
able theatres of operations is provided for 
in plans which are developed in detail by 
the War Department. 

c. The employment of our forces after 
concentration in the execution of assigned 
iissions is provided for in plans which are 
developed by the commanders of the forces. 

11. Mobilization plans—In every war plan 
covering a situation calling for troops in 
excess of those of the Regular Army and 
the National Guard, and involving the em- 
ployment of the Organized Reserves, the 
mobilization plan is essentially the same. The 
basic plan for the peace organization of the 
Army of the United States provides for all 
military organizations necessary to make pos- 
sible an immediate and effective mobilization. 
In such mobilization the departments and 
corps areas have the primary function of 
organizing, equipping, and training troops. 
The employment in war of the troops gen- 
erated in any department or corps area will 
be governed by the war plan covering the 
situation and the theatres of operations will 


rarely, if ever, coincide with the departments 
or corps areas. 

The mobilization of the Organized Re- 
serves includes: 

a. The assembly of the Organized Reserves 
component at two or more mobilization 
camps. 

b. The recruitment of the Organized Re- 
serves component to war strength by volun- 
tary enlistments or through the draft. 

c. Supply and equipment of the Organized 
Reserves component. 

d, Training of the Organized Reserves 
component. 


PART II 
REGULATIONS FOR THE ORGANIZED RESERVES 


Section I 


Composition and Organization 

12. Officer personnel—Except as provided 
by paragraph 14 herein, the officer personnel 
of the Organized Reserves is furnished by 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps. (See section 37, 
National Defense Act, as amended by the 
act of June 4, 1920.) The appointment, as- 
signment, transfer, promotion, and discharge 
of reserve officers will be governed by ap- 
propriate regulations pertaining thereto. 

13. Enlisted personnel—Except as provided 
by paragraph 14 herein, the enlisted personnel 
is furnished by the Enlisted Reserve Corps. 
(See section 55, National Defense Act, as 
amended by the act of June 4, 1920.) En- 
listments, assignments, transfers, promotions, 
and discharges in the Enlisted Reserve Corps 
will be governed by appropriate regulations 
pertaining thereto. The general requirements 
for enlistment are eligibility for enlistment 
in the Regular Army and military or technical 
training. The military or technical training 
required will be such that the man upon 
joining his unit will be able to function in 
his capacity therein without further basic 
training. Details as to eiigibility are con- 
tained in the Regulations for the Enlisted 
Reserve Corps. 

14. Regular Army personnel —Selected 
commissioned and enlisted personnel of the 
Regular Army will be allotted to each depart- 
ment and corps area by the War Department 
for assignment to the Organized Reserves, 
where they will perform those duties that 
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are of a continuing nature and which, there- 
fore, cannot be performed by the reserve 
personnel. The numbers and grades of such 
officers and enlisted men will be announced 
from time to time by the War Department. 

When the Regular Army personnel assigned 
to a department or corps area is inadequate 
to perform the duties indicated herein, the 
department or corps area commander shall 
request The Adjutant General of the Army 
to place on active duty such reserve officers 
and enlisted men, who have consented to 
accept such active duty, as may be required to 
supply the deficiencies. 

15. Peace strength—Units of the Organ- 
ized Reserves shall be organized in accordance 
with the approved Tables of Organization 
for the Army of the United States on a 
war strength basis. They shall be complete 
as to officer personnel so far as possible. For 
the present the enlisted strength shall not 
exceed that necessary to provide the essential 
numbers and grades of noncommissioned of- 
ficers and specialists. The enlisted strength 
authorized for organizations of the Orgauized 
Reserves will be prescribed from time to 
time by the War Department. 

16. Assignment of officers —Reserve officers 
will be assigned or attached for training 
and for duty in case of emergency to— 

a. The Regular Army. 

b. The National Guard. 

c. The Organized Reserves. 

d. To special duties and activities exclu- 
sively controlled by the War Department, or 
by the branches thereof. 

All reserve officers included in d will be 
notified by the War Department, or proper 
branch thereof, of their special assignment. 
All other reserve officers will be allocated 
by The Adjutant General of the Army to 
the department or corps area in which they 
reside, and shall be directed to report by let- 
ter to the commanding general thereof for 
definite assignment to a unit of the Organ- 
ized Reserves. Department or corps area 
commanders will assign or attach reserve 
officers to units in the vicinity of their places 
of residence. Only such officers as would 
in a major emergency be required to fill the 
quota of such units will be assigned to the 
Regular Army units. Only such officers as 


hold National Guard commissions will be 
assigned to National Guard units. Others 
will be assigned or attached to units of the 
Organized Reserves. In order to assist de- 
partment and corps area commanders in mak- 
ing suitable assignments, such commanders 
will be furnished with extracts from the per- 
sonal and classification records of each re- 
serve officer who is directed to report to 
them for assignment, or such other records 
as may be available. Department and corps 
area commanders will keep the detailed per- 
sonal and classification records of each re- 
serve officer made available to them for as- 
signment. They will submit once a year 
to The Adjutant General of the Army for 
publication a draft of a list and directory 
giving the assignment and address of all such 
reserve officers. Similar lists will be sub- 
mitted by the chiefs of the branches of the 
War Department of reserve officers assigned 
to them and exempted from the control of the 
department and corps area commander. 
When a reserve officer changes his place of 
residence, he will, if practicable, be trans- 
ferred to a unit in the vicinity of his new 
residence. If his new residence is within 
the same department or corps area, such 
transfer will be made by the department or 
corps area commander. If his new place of 
residence is in another department or corps 
area, his former department or corps area 
commander will cancel his assignment and 
forward his record to the department or 
corps area commander having jurisdiction 
over the officer’s new place of residence, and 
the officer will be assigned within the depart- 
ment or corps area in which he then resides. 

Organization of tue Organized Reserves 
will be initiated by the assignment of avail- 
able officer personnel to units. When the 
necessary complement of reserve officers in 
a department or corps area is not complete, 
the commander thereof will obtain the re- 
quired number, if possible, either by inducing 
qualified persons to apply for commissions 
or by the development of reserve officers 
with the means at his disposal. 

17. Assignment of enlisted men—Every 
member of the Enlisted Reserve Corps, ex- 
cept such as are assigned under the direction 
of the War Department to schools, training 
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centers, arsenals, depots, and organizations 
directly under control of the War Depart- 
ment, will be assigned by the department or 
corps area commander to a unit of the Or- 
ganized Reserves in the vicinity of his place 
of residence so far as may be practicable 
with respect to his grade, branch of service, 
and special qualifications. When a member 
of the Enlisted Reserve Corps changes his 
place of residence he will, if practicable, be 
transferred to a unit in the vicinity of his 
new residence. If his new residence is with- 
in the same department or corps area, such 
transfer will be made by the department or 


corps area commander. If his new residence 


is in another department or corps area, the 


department or corps area commander con- 
cerned will cancel his assignment and for 
ward his record to the commander of the 
department or corps area in which his new 
place of will 
promptly give the enlisted reservist a definite 
assignment. The recruiting of the Enlisted 
Reserve Corps is a function of department 
and corps area commanders. As units of the 
Organized Reserves will be localized, recruit- 
ing should in general be by individual units 
rather than by a general recruiting system. 
However, officers of the General Recruiting 
Service in the locality where organizations 
of the Organized Reserves are formed will 
cooperate with the officers specifically charged 
with procuring enlisted personnel for such 
organizations and in accordance with such 
regulations as may be prescribed by the War 
Department for the General Recruiting 
Service. 

18. Assignment of Regular Army personnel. 
—The commissioned and enlisted personnel 
of the Regular Army allotted to their areas 
for duty with the Organized Reserves will 
be assigned by department and corps area 
commanders to organizations and will be- 
come integral parts thereof while so assigned. 
Regular Army officers may be assigned to 
appropriate staff duties with organizations 
of the Organized Reserves or to command 
suck organizations. In addition to those as- 
signed to higher units, appropriate assign- 
ments include the following: 

To the headquarters of each division— 

3 General Staff officers, 
1 adjutant, 


residence is situated, who 


1 supply officer, and 
5 enlisted men. 
To each regiment or equivalent organiza- 
tion— 
1 officer and 
1 enlisted man. 


Section II 


Administration 


19. General principles—The administration 
of the Organized Reserves will conform to 
that prescribed for the Regular Army so far 
as practicable. When organizations have 
been sufficiently developed to function as 
such, department and corps area commanders 
should require commanding officers of or- 
ganizations to perform their normal admin- 
istrative duties so far as may be practicable. 
Until sufficiently developed for such purpose, 
the administrative functions of organizations 
will devolve upon the next higher commander 
or may be delegated to and be performed 
by such officers as department or corps area 
commanders may direct. 

20. Duties of department and corps area 
commanders——Department and corps area 
commanders are charged with all military 
activities within their respective territorial 
areas except those specifically reserved to the 
War Department. Their general duties are 
defined in Army Regulations and War De- 
partment orders. 

Department and corps area commanders 
are particularly charged with the organiza- 
tion, development, training, and administra- 
tion of all units of the Organized Reserves 
allotted to their areas. 

21. Duties of army corps commanders.— 
Army corps commanders shall command the 
organizations to which they are assigned. 
Under the supervision of department and 
corps area commanders they are charged 
with the organization, development, admin- 
istration, training, and tactical efficiency of 
their commands. 

22. Duties of division and subordinate com- 
manders—The commanders of divisions and 
subordinate units of the Organized Reserves 
shall command the organizations to which 
they are assigned. They are charged with 
the organization, development, administration, 
training, and tactical efficiency of their com- 
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mands. Under direction of higher com- 
manders and within the territorial areas 
assigned to their organizations for recruiting 
purposes, they shall endeavor to bring the 
commissioned personnel of their organizations 
to required strength by inducing qualified 
persons to make application for commissions 
in the Officers’ Reserve Corps and shall re- 
cruit the required enlisted strength. They 
shall maintain at their respective headquar- 
ters all the prescribed plans for mobilization, 
rosters, and records, and shall furnish such 
rosters and reports as may be required. 

23. Duties of Regular Army personnel.— 
Because of the limited time that reserve offi- 
cers not on active duty can be expected to 
devote to this work, the successful develop- 
ment of the Organized Reserves is largely 
dependent upon the efforts of the officers 
of the Regular Army assigned to organiza- 
tions. Entire cooperation in the carrying out 
of approved policies and training plans must 
exist between such officers and the reserve 
officers of the organizations. In organiza- 
tions commanded by reserve officers most of 
the duties of administration and training, 
the care of and accounting for Government 
property, and the maintenance of records, will 
devolve upon officers of the Regular Army 
assigned thereto while the commanding of- 
ficers thereof are on an inactive status. An 
officer of the Regular Army assigned to an 
organization will perform the duties of exe- 
cutive officer therein. 

24. Records—The records to be kept at 
the headquarters of each unit of the Organ- 
ized Reserves will be substantially the same 
as those used for corresponding units of the 
Regular Army. Individual records of re- 
serve Officers and members of the Enlisted 
Reserve Corps will be kept as prescribed in 
regulations pertaining thereto. Any change 
in status of a member of the Organized 
Reserves shall be noted on his record and 
prompt report thereof made through channels. 


Section III 
Training 
25. Object—The training of the Organized 
Reserves shall be such as to enable each or- 


ganization and the members thereof to fulfill 
their wartime missions. 


26. Limitations—To the extent permitted 
by appropriations for those purposes, mem- 
bers of the Officers’ Reserve Corps and mem- 
bers of the Enlisted Reserve Corps may be 
ordered to active duty for not to exceed 
fifteen days within any one calendar year 
and for further periods with their own con- 
sent. (See sections 37a and 55b, National 
Defense Act, as amended by the act of June 
4, 1920.) This fifteen-day period affords the 
principal means of training the Organized 
Reserves, but it must be supplement:d by 
voluntary training to the greatest practicable 
extent. In the exercise by the War Depart- 
ment of the authority given by law to re- 
quire this period of active duty, due con- 
sideration will be given to the occupations 
and other civil duties and responsibilities of 
reserve officers and enlisted men. Orders 
for assembly for annual training periods will, 
if practicable, be issued so as to reach each 
officer and enlisted man at least 45 days prior 
to the date of reporting. 

27. Responsibility—Subject to supervision 
and coordination of the War Department, 
department and corps area commanders are 
charged with the training of all organizations 
of the Organized Reserves within their areas 
and all other members of the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps and Enlisted Reserve Corps re- 
siding in their respective areas, except such 
organizations or individuals as are specifically 
exempted from their control by the War 
Department. Chiefs of branches are charged 
with the training of organizations and indi- 
vidual officers and enlisted men of their re- 
spective branches so exempted from the con- 
trol of department and corps area com- 
manders, and may provide for special train- 
ing of such reserve organizations and indivi- 
duals of their respective branches, or they 
may arrange that they shall be trained, if 
practicable, under department and corps area 
commanders. 

28. Annual fifteen-day training period.— 
Within the limits imposed by law and subject 
to the availability of funds and to the require- 
ments of War Department orders and instruc- 
tions on the subject, department and corps 
area commanders will call to active duty for 
fifteen days’ training in each calendar year 
all reserve officers and enlisted men residing 
in their respective areas, except those specifi- 
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cally exempted from their control by the 
War Department. Reserve officers and en- 
listed men who have been on active duty 
for fifteen days for any purpose prior to 
the call to duty for training, and during the 
same calendar year, will be exempt from the 
call unless they volunteer for duty. All re- 
serve officers and enlisted men assigned to a 
regiment or smaller independent tactical unit 
of the Organized Reserves will be called to 
active duty at the same time. Where prac- 
ticable, reserve divisions will be called for 
training as units, and all the organizations 
and all the members of the division will be 
called at the same time. When called to 
active duty, the chain of command and the 
duties and responsibilities of all commanders 
of reserve units in so far as administration, 
training, and supply are concerned will be 
the same as prescribed for the Regular Army. 
All of the organizations of the Organized 
Reserves of a department or corps area, in- 
cluding the corps, army, and special troops 
thereof, may be called for training in any 
one year, but generally it will not be possible 
to call more than one division, with part or 
all of the corps, army, and special troops. 
Officers and enlisted men will, within the 
limitations herein prescribed, be given indi- 
vidual and special training during their an- 
nual training periods when their organizations 
are not ordered out as units. During the 
training periods, department and corps area 
commanders may utilize available personnel, 
organizations, and material of the Regular 
Army under their command for instruction 
and demonstration purposes for the Organ- 
ized Reserves. The general plan and scope 
of training will be prescribed each year by 
the War Department and will be governed 
principally by the number and character 
of the organizations and personnel to be 
trained. Department and corps area com- 
manders will draw up programs of instruction 
and will supervise and coordinate all train- 
ing. Commanders of tactical units will draw 
up training schedules, which will be sub- 
mitted in each case to the next higher com- 
mander in the chain of command for ap- 
proval before being put into effect. 

29. Mobilization for training—So far as 
practicable, department and corps area com- 
manders will follow the approved mobiliza- 


tion plans in ordering individuals and organi- 
zations of the Organized Reserves to duty 
for training. 

30. Training between annual periods —Com- 
manders of organizations of the Organized 
Reserves will arrange for such instruction of 
the officers and men of their organizations 
as may be possible while on an inactive duty 
status. This instruction will be by lectures, 
conferences, by correspondence courses of 
instruction, and by actual drill, depending 
upon local conditions. It is contemplated 
that theoretical and text-book instruction will 
be carried on during the periods between 
camps, making it possible to devote most of 
the fifteen-day training period to practical 
instruction, to instruction in minoz tactics 
and combined tactics, to moulding the or- 
ganizations into working teams, to develop- 
ing esprit de corps, and to the training of 
staff officers. 

31. Service schools—Under instructions 
which will be issued from time to time by 
the War Department, reserve officers and en- 
listed men may attend general and special 
service schools. The functions and missions 
of schools for officers and enlisted men are 
defined in War Department orders. The 
number of officers and enlisted men desig- 
nated to attend will depend upon the avail- 
ability of funds and upon the accommoda- 
tions available at the schools. A _ limited 
number of students may be sent to schools 
for the full courses, and in addition special 
short courses desigmed to meet the needs 
of the reserve officers and enlisted men will 
be conducted from time to time at special 
service schools. Designations of reserve 
officers and enlisted men for attendance at 
service schools will be made by department 
and corps area commanders, except in the 
case of officers and men directly under War 
Department control, who will be designated 
by chiefs of branches. Designations may 
be based on the approved applications of 
officers and enlisted men, or on the recom- 
mendations of their commanding officers 
when the reserve officer or enlisted man 
has consented to accept active duty for the 
period of the course. In addition to the 
opportunities for military education and 


training which are afforded at service schools 
and at the annual training camps, depart- 
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ment and corps area commanders, when au- 
thorized by the War Department, will con- 
duct such special schools and training camps 
as may be necessary for the military educa- 
tion and training of individuals. 


SECTION IV 


Mobilization 


32. Mobilization Plans —Under instructions 
of department and corps area commanders, 
commanding officers of all organizations of 
the Organized Reserve will prepare plans 
for the dissemination of mobilization orders 
transmitted to their organizations and for 
the mobilization of their respective organi- 
zations in accordance with these regulations. 
These plans when approved by higher com- 
manders will be submitted to department and 
corps area commanders for final approval, 
and, when so approved, will be incorporated 
in and form a part of the mobilization plan. 
There will be maintained at all times at 
the headquarters of every organization com- 
plete orders, except as to date, for the mobili- 
zation of the organizations in accordance 
with approved mobilization plans. 

33. Transmission of mobilization warning. 
—In the event of a national emergency de- 
clared by Congress, the President may di- 
rect the mobilization of the Organized Re- 
serves in whole or in part, and may there- 
after retain all or any part thereof in active 
service for such period as he may deem the 
condition demands. The proclamation an- 
nouncing such mobilization will be published 
in newspapers, by notices posted in public 
places and otherwise made known. The or- 
ders directing mobilization in accordance 
with the President’s proclamation will be 
transmitted by The Adjutant General of the 
Army through the usual military channels or 
other agencies. Department and corps area 
commanders may request United States mar- 
shals, postmasters, census enumerators, and 
other United States officials and bureaus to 
notify all the members of the Organized 
Reserves that mobilization has been author- 
ized, and, when their organization has been 
called into active service, to notify them of 
this fact also. 

34. Responsibility—Department and corps 
area commanders are charged with the mobi- 


lization of all organizations of the Organized 
Reserves within their respective areas and 
of all reserve officers and enlisted men re- 
siding therein not specifically exempted from 
their control by the War Department. Com- 
manding officers of organizations of the 
Organized Reserves are charged with the 
mobilization of all reserve officers and en- 
listed men assigned or attached to their com- 
mands, in accordance with existing regula- 
tions and approved mobilization plans. 

35. Company rendesvous—The command- 
ing officer of every company, troop, battery 
or detachment of the Organized Reserves, 
as soon as practicable after the organiza- 
tion of his unit, with approval of the next 
higher commander, will designate a place 
of assembly of his command in the event 
of mobilization, which will be known as the 
Company Rendezvous. 

Commanding officers of divisions, brigades, 
regiments, and smaller organizations will also 
designate rendezvous points for their staffs 
and for officers and men of their commands 
not belonging to companies or corresponding 
units. 

36. Reporting for duty—A mobilization 
warning having been issued as contemplated 
in paragraph 33, authorizing the mobiliza- 
tion of a portion or all of the Organized 
Reserves, the War Department will then di- 
rect the mobilization thereof in such num- 
bers and in such an order of priority as 
will meet the requirements of the situation 
Upon receipt of the directing the 
mobilization of his organization and direct- 
ing him to report at the rendezvous on a 
specified date, or, upon learning that such 
an order has actually been issued, every 
member of the Organized Reserves affected 
by such orders shall report at his rendezvous 
on the date specified. In event that his 
order is received or that he learns that 
mobilization has been directed when he is at 
a place distant from his rendezvous, he may 
report in person to the commanding officer 
of the nearest unit of the Organized Re- 
serves, at the same time reporting this fact 
by telegraph to his commanding officer. It 
will be the duty of the officer to whom he 
reports in person to verify his military status, 
and, in case the member so reporting is an 


order 
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officer, to furnish him with transportation to 
his rendezvous or such other point as his 
commanding officer may direct; in case such 
member is an enlisted reservist, he will be 
furnished transportation and subsistence to 
his rendezvous or such other point as his 
commanding officer may direct. All such 
travel will be by the shortest usually traveled 
route. 

From the time that he is required by 
orders that have been received by him to 
obey the same or from the time that he 
learns by proper notice that the mobilization 
of his organization has been directed, every 
member of the Organized Reserves will be 
subject to the laws and regulations for the 
government of the Army of the United 
States, and will use his utmost endeavor 
to report for duty; for wilful failure or 
neglect to comply with said laws and regula- 
tions or to report for duty, he will be sub- 
ject to trial and punishment. 

37. Subsistence and quarters at rendesvous 
points —Organized Reserve units will assem- 
ble at the unit rendezvous at a fixed hour 
and day and proceed to mobilization camps 
by first available transportation. In excep- 
tional cases, only when some unexpected de- 
lay is encountered, it may be necessary for 
the unit commanders to make arrangements 
to provide food and sleeping quarters for 
their men while at the rendezvous points. In 
such cases the unit commander will obtain 
emergency bids in writing for such service 
iz hotels, restaurants, and other similar 
place and accept the most favorable offer. 
The cost of this per diem subsistence will 
not exceed three times the money value of 
the ration. The settlement of accounts 
therefor may be made directly by finance 
officers of the United States Army, or 
through the medium of agent officers. 

38. Records—Administrative records are 
prepared in accordance with regulations and 
instructions of the War Department. 

39. Preliminary physical examination.—On 
assembly of units at company rendezvous, 
company commanders shall cause a physical 
examination to be made of their personnel, 
both officers and enlisted men, for the pur- 
pose of discovering the presence of any in- 
fectious or contagious diseases, such as small- 
pox, typhoid fever, measles, mumps and 





venereal disease. Any men with infectious 
or contagious disease, excepting venereal 
disease, and those who for any reason are 
unable to travel, will return to their homes 
until recovered sufficiently to join their or- 
ganizations. Such men will be reported by 
the organization commander to the depart. 
ment or corps area commander, who wil! 
issue the necessary instructions to enable 
them upon recovery to join their proper 
stations or be otherwise disposed of. 

Men with venereal disease who are able 
to travel will accompany their units and 
will be reported to the medical authorities 
immediately on arrival at the mobilization 
camp. This examination will be made by a 
medical officer of the Regular Army or of 
the Reserve Corps on active duty, if avail- 
able; if not, by a civilian physician employed 
for this purpose. 

40. Recruiting—While at company rendez- 
vous units may be recruited to the extent 
prescribed by current orders under the regu- 
lations for enlistments in the Enlisted Re- 
serve Corps. 

41. Training.—Units will not ordinarily be 
held at company rendezvous for more than 
the time required to assemble the members 
and complete the prescribed physical exami- 
nation. It is not contemplated that training 
will be conducted at company rendezvous. 

42. Movement from company rendezvous — 
As soon as a company or detachment is as- 
sembled at its rendezvous the senior officer 
present shall notify his immediate superior 
and the department or corps area commander 
by telegraph, and proceed to the destination 
indicated in his orders. 

The movement of units from rendezvous 
points to mobilization camps will be made un- 
der the direction of department and corps 
area commanders, who will provide for their 
transportation in the most practical manner 
and for rationing en route. When department 
and corps area commanders deem it advisable, 
regiments and corresponding organization 
may be assembled prior to movcment to 
mobilization camps. 

43. Mobilization camps.—The assignment of 
the Organized Reserves to mobilization camps 
will be made by department and corps area 
commanders in accordance with instructions 
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on the subject issued by the War Depart- 
ment. 

The plan of mobilization in each depart- 
ment or corps area will cover the supply 
and equipment of the organizations of the 
Organized Reserves in their areas. 

Commanders of units of the Organized 
Reserves will be informed through channels 
as to the source from which this equipment 
will be supplied. 

When the war reserve of supplies is suffi- 
cient to allow equipment of the reserves al- 
lotted to a department or corps area, that 
equipment may be stored at or in the vicinity 
of the mobilization point or segregated at 
the nearest general reserve or intermediate 
depot. The quantity of equipment and sup- 
plies, both initial and for maintenance, for the 


Organized Reserves which may be on hand is 
determined by Congressional appropriations 
made for that purpose. 

Department and corps area commanders 
will designate the priority of the units of the 
Organized Reserves in the supply of initial 
equipment when the amounts available for 
their command are less than requirements 
for the units ready for outfitting. 

[The above special regulations for the 
organization of the reserves are published at 
the special request of the War Department 
in order that they may have the best possible 
circulation at this early stage. This is done 
because it will not be practicable for some 
months to get these regulations printed and 
distributed in their regular form from the 
War Department. ] 


Arms and Equipment for Reserve Officers 


General Orders No. 7, War Depart- 
ment, 1921, include provisions author- 
izing the sale of arms and equipment 
to officers of the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. The order goes into the details 
of the procedure necessary to secure 
such articles of equipment as may be 
desired. It is published in full below: 


Sale of arms and equipment to offi- 
cers of the Officers’ Reserve Corps.— 
The following regulations will govern 
the sale of arms and equipment to of- 
ficers of the Officers’ Reserve Corps: 

1. Reserve officers on active duty, 
after proper identification, may purchase 
necessary uniforms, accouterments and 
equipment at the same prices and under 
the same rules and regulations as gov- 
ern the sales of such articles to officers 
of the Regular Army. 

2. Reserve officers not on active duty, 
after proper identification, may pur- 
chase, in such quantities as would be re- 
quired by them when called into active 
Federal service, and at such places as 
may be designated in orders or from 
sales stores or other points of supply in 


the department or corps area in which 
they reside, necessary uniforms, accou- 
terments, and equipment at the same 
prices at which such articles are fur- 
nished to officers of the Regular Army 
Such officers will make the purchases as 
follows : 

(a) Those who reside near or in the 
vicinity of a depot sales store or other 
point of supply will purchase the articles 
from such store or point of supply. 

(b) Those who do not reside near or 
in the vicinity of a depot sales store or 
other point of supply will submit writ- 
ten requests for all purchases to officers 
in charge of depot sales stores or other 
points of supply. 

(c) All requests for purchase must be 
accompanied by proper means of identi- 
fication establishing the fact that the 
person making the request is an officer 
of the Officers’ Reserve Corps. The of- 
ficer making the request will certify 
therein that the articles are for his own 
personal use, and that application to 
purchase is made under paragraph 1174, 
Army Regulations, as amended. The 
request will list the articles desired, and 
will state what number of articles re- 
quested, if any, have been previously 
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purchased from the United States Gov- 
ernment; if such articles are to be 
shipped, the address will be stated. 
When articles are to be shipped, request 
will be accompanied by a money order 
or draft, and the amount will cover the 
cost of the articles and the necessary 
packing cost, but will not include the 
cost of transportation, as all such ar- 
ticles will be shipped by parcel post, 
express, or by freight collect. Money 
orders or drafts will be made payable 
as follows: 
1. For quartermaster property: 

To the “Officer in Charge of De- 

pot Sales Store,” or other supply 

point. 

2. For ordnance property: To 
the “Chief of Ordnance.” 

3. For signal property: To the 

“Chief Signal Officer.” 

3. Officers in charge of sales stores, 
or other points of supply, will assure 
themselves that an individual making- 
request to purchase is entitled to, and 
is only obtaining the articles that would 
be immediately required by him when 
called into active Federal service. 

4. With the exception of clothing and 
ammunition, sales of more than one ar- 
ticle of equipment to an officer will not 
be made unless he can establish by suit- 
able evidence the loss or destruction, 
through no fault of his own, of such ar- 
ticle previously purchased by him. 

5. Supply bureaus will maintain rec- 
ords of all articles having serial num- 
bers sold to reserve officers. 

6. Reserve officers when called to 
active duty are not authorized to have 
issued to them on memorandum receipt 
for temporary use any article previously 
purchased by them. 

7. Information concerning cost of ar- 
ticles, packing, etc., can be obtained by 
writing to the quartermaster of the de- 
partment or corps area, or from officers 
in charge of depot sales stores or other 
supply points. 

[400.321, A. G. O.] 


The following is the form of a letter 
that may be used in applying for pur- 


chase of articles under paragraph 2c 
of the order: 


Huntington, W. Va., 
March 26, 1921. 


From: Captain John Doe, Infantry Sec- 
tion, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

To: Assistant Chief of Staff for Sup- 
ply (G-4), Fifth Corps Area Head- 
quarters, Fort Benjamin Harrison, 
Indiana. 

Subject: Purchase of equipment. 

1. I hereby certify that I am an officer 

of the Infantry Section, Officers’ Re- 

serve Corps. I was appointed to the 
grade of captata in the Reserve Corps 
on July 14, i921. 

2. | further certify that the articles 
for which authority is requested to pur- 
chase are for my own personal use and 
that this application to purchase is made 
under paragraph 1174, Army Regula- 
tions, as amended. 

3. The following articles are desired: 

( Put in list of articles desired.) 

4. Information is requested as to the 
cost of the above articles, including cost 
of packing. Also the name and address 
of the supply depot from which these 
supplies may be obtained. 

5. My address is— 

Captain John Doe, Infantry R. C., 

1786 Fifth Avenue, 
Huntington, W. Va. 


Joun Doe. 


This request will probably be returned 
to you by endorsement giving the in- 
formation desired in paragraph 4. 

You can then send this entire com- 
munication by second endorsement to 
the supply depot indicated, together with 
the post office money order to cover 
the cost of purchase, together with a 
request to ship the articles to your ad- 
dress. In due time they will be shipped 
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to you. Your second endorsement may 
read as follows: 
SECOND ENDORSEMENT 
Huntington, W. Va., 
March 30, 1921. 

To Supply Officer 

1. There is forwarded herewith 
money order for $ to cover 
purchase price and cost of packing of 
the articles enumerated in basic commu- 
nication. 

2. It is requested that the articles 
enumerated in paragraph 3, be shipped 


to the address stated in paragraph 5 of 
the basic communication, transportation 
charges collect. 
Joun Dos. 

This procedure will enable reserve 
officers to purchase the supplies they de- 
sire with a minimum of labor. Where 
an officer lives near a depot and the 
purchase may be made by his going to 
the supply depot the proposition is very 
much simplified. 

The following states are embraced in 
the several Corps Areas: 





First Corps Area y 
Connecticut. 
Boston, Mass. 


Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island and 





Second Corps Area 


New York, New Jersey and Delaware. 
Governors Island, New York. 





Third Corps Area 


Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, District of Columbia. 
Fort Howard, Md. 





Fourth Corps Area 


Fort 'cPherson, G: 


North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
sip , Louisiana, a Tennessee. 





Fifth Corps Area West Vi 


, Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky. 
Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indiana. 





Sixth Corps Area 


Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin. 
Fort Sheridan, Illinois. 





Seventh Corps Area 


Missouri, Kansas, Iowa, 
South Dakota and Arkansas 
Fort Crook, Nebraska. 


Nebraska, Minnesota, North Dakota, 





Texas, Oklahoma, Colorado, New Mexico and Arizona. 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 





and ria. 





W Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Utah, Nevada 
Presidio, San Francisco, California. 





D 








Book Reviews 


National Defense, by Julia E. Johnsen, 
New York: The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany. Cloth, 8 vo., 279 pages. Price 
$1.80. 

“Where can I find something on Na- 
tional Defense and Universal Military 
Training?” This is a question that is 
often propounded to officers of the 
Army. At last we have something on 
the subject. 

National Defense is one of a series of 
Debaters’ Hand Books. It contains a 
collection of the best articles from the 
leading publications, speeches of mem- 
bers of Congress on the floor of the 
House, the writings of leading advocates 
for national preparedness, which in its 
final analysis means universal military 
training. 

Every officer of the Army should be 
prepared at all times to talk on the sub- 
ject of National Defense, preparedness 
and Universal Military Training. He 
should be able to answer effectively the 
arguments against these national meas- 
ures. This book will place in his hands 
a wealth of readily accessible material. 
It gives not only our side but the op- 
posing side of the question, which latter 
is just as valuable from the argumenta- 
tive point of view as the former. 

This book should be included in Army 
libraries wherever they are found. 


® 
The German General Staff and Its De- 
cisions, 1914-1916, by General Erich 
von Falkenhayn, German Minister of 
War (1914) and afterward Chief of 
Staff. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co., 1920. Price $5.00. 
General Von Falkenhayn, German 
Minister of War, became Chief of the 
General Staff of the Army in the Field 
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soon after the outbreak of the war, in 
place of the invalidated Von Moltke, 
and held that post until succeeded by 
Von Hindenburg some two years later. 

The book is written purely from a 
General Staff point of view. One may 
gather that there was an emperor, but 
there is little reference to him and less 
to the princes. Operations are treated 
fully and synchronously. The reader's 
mind leaps from front to front, keeping 
up-to-date on the several operations and 
their relations to each other. Army com- 
manders and their chiefs of staff are 
carefully mentioned, but few others are 
noticed. The General Staff sections 
were: Operations, Political, Personal 
Services and General Business, Infor- | 
mation and Intelligence. The chiefs of 7 


sections were field officers, only one of J 


colonel’s grade. 

Von Falkenhayn shows some contempt 
for the Austrians and they had a similar 
contempt for the Bulgarians, which did 
not exactly make for harmony. Besides 
that each country had its private objec- 
tives, which weakened teamplay. The 
Turks, however, get some compliments. 
The maps are fair and the plans and op- 


erations well described. The author 4 


shows a good deal of bitterness against 
the United States, which might have | 
been better in another work, as it inter- 
rupts his otherwise calm discussion of 
plans and operations. The work is gen- | 
erally written so as to be a useful study 
for a staff officer, but is marred by these 
ebullitions of feeling. There are good 
accounts of operations on the East Front 
and on the Balkan Front and interesting 
statistics of the operations against Ver- 
dun. Falkenhayn does not seem very 
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bitter about giving up his post as Chief 
of the General Staff to Hinderburg, but 
resented not having been consulted in 
advance. In this he had an opportunity 
to study Prussian ideas of courtesy at 
first hand. The book will fill an impor- 
tant niche in the history of the World 
War. 


® 


Sir Douglas Haig’s Dispatches, edited by 
Lieutenant Colonel J. H. Boraston, 
O. B. E. Illustrated. New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Co., 1920. Price $15.00. 
The dispatches that make up this vol- 

ume were issued primarily by the com- 

mander-in-chief of the British forces in 

France for the purpose of keeping the 

people of the empire in touch with their 

own armies in the field. They were pub- 
lished, finally, and in their present form, 
as a tribute to the “valor of the British 


soldier and the character of the British 
nation.” Still another purpose, a more 
forward-looking one, is served by these 


official communications. For, in an in- 
troduction to the work, Field Marshal 
Foch himself testifies to their “scru- 
pulous accuracy,” to their “strict regard 
for the truth in even the slightest de- 
tails.” And again, he declares that the 
“information that they give, both about 
the military operations themselves and 
about the training and condition of the 
troops, constitutes them historical doc- 
uments of the highest order.” There- 
fore, both the technic of war and les- 
sons of military history lie in these dis- 
patches to the British Government. The 
period covered by them is about three 
years. A great number of sketch maps 
and a portfolio of durable folding maps 
objectify the military movements and 
supplement the text. 
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“The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency of the 
Infantry arm of the military service of our country by maintaining its best stand- 
ards and traditions, by fostering esprit de corps, by the dissemination of profes- 
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Coronet Joun Q. Tizson. 
Lieutenant Cotonet Cuartes S. WHITTLESEY. 
Mayor Davis ELKrns. 


CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP 


All commissioned officers in good standing, or former commissioned officers of honorable 
record of the regular or volunteer military or naval service, including Reserve Corps, and of 
the National Guard are eligible for regular or associate membership in the Association. 
Membership dates from the first of the month following the date of election. 

Dues are $1.00 annually, payable in advance. Members may obtain the Inrantry JouRNAL 
for $2.00 per year. The Infantry Association is not responsible for opinions expressed in 
published contributions. 

All communications should be addressed to the Secretary, the United States Infantry 
Association, Room 508 Union Trust Building, Washington, D. C. Cable address: Infantry, 
Washington. 
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Branch Associations 


Fort Leavenworth: 
President, Colonel Fred L. Munson; 
Secretary, Major F. W. Brabson. 


Washington: 
President, Colonel B. H. Wells; Secre- 
tary, Colonel G. A. Lynch. 


Fifth Division: 
Camp Gordon, Ga.; President, Major 
General John L. Himes; Secretary, 
Major Rufus A. Byers. 


Sixth Division: 
Camp Grant, Ill.; President, Colonel C. 
Reichman; Secretary, Captain G. E. 
Bucker. 


The Infantry School: 
Camp Benning, Ga.; President, Brig- 
adier General W. H. Gordon; Secre- 
tary, Colonel H. S. Wagner. 


West Point Branch: 
U. S. Military Academy, West Point, 
N. Y.; President, Major R. M. Lyon; 
Secretary, Major Elmer F. Rice. 

Tank Section: 
Camp Meade, Md.; President, Colonel 
S. D. Rockenback; Secretary, Major D. 
T. C. Grubbs. 


Central Department: 
Chicago, Ill.; President, Colonel D. B. 
Devore; Secretary, Lieutenant Colonel 
F. P. Jacobs. 


St. Louis Branch: 
St. Louis, Mo.; President, Captain 
Gerald E. Cronin; Secretary, Major 
C. S. Thornton. 


Kansas City Branch: 
Kansas City, Mo.; President, ; 
Secretary, Captain J. F. Duggan. 

Iowa National Guard Branch: 
Council Bluffs, lowa; President, Colonel 


Lloyd C. Ross; Secretary, Capt. R. W. 
Turner. 





First Infantry: 
Camp Travis, Tex.; President, The 
Commanding Officer; Secretary, The 








Camp Sherman, Ohio; President, Cap- 
tain J. L. Ballard; Secretary, Captain 
J. L. Ballard. 





Third Infantry: 


Camp Sherman, Ohio; President, Colo- 
nel Paul Giddings; Sccretary, Captain 
H. C. Brown. 
Fourth Infantry: 
Camp Pike, Ark.; President, Major N. E. 
Callen ; Secretary, Captain Fred L. Black. 
Fifth Infantry: 
A. E. F. Germany ; President, Lt. Colonel 


Allen J. Greer; Secretary, Captain Chas. 
E. Rayens. 


Sixth Infantry: 
Camp Gordon, Ga.; President, Colonel 
H. B. Nelson; Secretary, Captain G. L. 
Febiger. 

Seventh Infantry: 
Camp Pike, Ark.; President, Col. O. B. 
Rosebaum; Secretary, Lieut. W. L. 
Mays. 

Eighth Infantry: 
American Forces in Germany, Coblenz, 
Germany; President, Lieut. Colonel A. 
M. Hall; Secretary, Captain R. T. Taylor. 


Ninth Infantry: 
Camp Travis, Tex.; President, Colonel 
Paul A. Wolf; Secretary, Captain 
Frank C. Foley. 


Tenth Infantry: 
Camp Sherman, Ohio; President, Colo- 
nel Willis Uline; Secretary, Captain 
Edward L. McKee, Jr. 


Eleventh Infantry: 
Camp Jackson, S. C.; President, Colone! 
Frank Halstead; Secretary, Capt. J. R. 
D. Cleland. 

Twelfth Infantry: 

Camp Meade, Mo.; President, Colonel 
G. W. Helms; Secretary, Lieutenant 
Robt. Robinson. 

Thirteenth Infantry: 

Camp Devens, Mass.; President, The 
Regimental Commander ; Secretary, The 
Regimental Adjutant. 

Fourteenth Infantry: 

Camp Clayton, C. Z.; President, Colo- 

nel Wm. H. Dury; Secretary, Cap- 

tain E. H. Burt. 


Fifteenth Infantry: 
Tiensin, China; President, Colonel W 
M. Morrow; Secretary, Captain R. A 
McClure. 
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Sixteenth Infantry: 
Camp Dix, N. J.; President, Celone) 
W. F. Harrell; Secretary, Captain Earl 
Almon. 


Seventeenth Infantry: 
Fort McIntosh, Tex.; President Colonel 
W. B. Cochran; Secretary, Capt. Harry 
M. Gwynn. 

Eighteenth Infantry: 
Camp Dix, N. J.; President, Col. C. A. 
Hunt; Secretary, Capt. B. H. Chastaine. 


Nineteenth Infantry: 
Camp Sherman, Ohio; President, Colo- 
nel Herman Hall; Secretary, Can- 
tain J. M. Hite. 

Twentieth Infantry: 
Camp Travis, Tex.; President, Colonel 
B. B. Buck; Secretary, Lieutenant W. 
L. Phillips. 

Twenty-first Infantry: 
Fort George Wright, Washington; 
President, Lieut. Colonel A. Mitchell; 
Secretary, Captain G. W. Eagles. 

Twenty-second Infantry: 
Fort Jay, N. Y.; President, Lieut. Col. 
W. G. Doane; Secretary, First Lieut. 
J. V. Domminey. 


Twenty-third Infantry: 
Camp Travis, Tex.; President, Colonel 
Alexander T. Ovenshine;. Secretary, 
Captain F. F. Hall. 

Twenty-fourth Infantry: 
Columbus, N. M.; President, Major 
H. D. Selton; Secretary, Lieutenant F. 
H. Wilson. 


Twenty-fifth Infantry: 
Camp Stephen D. Little, Nogales, Ari- 
zona; President, Colonel Earl C. Carna- 
han; Secretary, Second Lieut. E. A. 
Grupe. 

Twenty-sixth Infantry: 
Camp Dix, N. J.; President, Colonel 
Geo. D. Arrowsmith; Secretary, Captain 
Oscar T. Webster. 

Twenty-eighth Infantry: 
Camp Dix, N. J.; President, Colonel 
Geo. D. Arrowsmith; Secretary, Captain 
Oscar T. Webster. 

Twenty-ninth Infantry: 
Camp Benning, Ga.; President, Colonel! 
J. T. Dean; Secretary, Major J. C. 
Williams, 


fhirtieth Infantry: 
Camp Pike, Arkansas; President, Col. 
Wm. Newman; Secretary, Capt. Chas. 
S. Tator. 

Thirty-first Infantry: 
Manila, P. I.; President, Colonel Fred 
W. Bugbee; Secretary, Capt. Schiller 
Scroggs. 

Thirty-second Infantry: 
Presidio, San Francisco, Calif.; Presi- 
dent, Colonel Thomas A. Pearce; Secre- 
tary, Captain W. H. Hammond. 


Thirty-third Infantry: 
Camp Gatum, Canal Zone; President, 
Colonel W. O. Johnson; Secretary, Cap- 
tain R. S. Miller. 

Thirty-fourth Infantry: 
Camp Meade, Md.; President, Major 
R. C. Stickney; Secretary, Captain E. 
L. Pell. 

Thirty-fifth Infantry: 
Honolulu, H. T.; President, Lt. Col. L. 
P. Butler; Secretary, Lieutenant L. R. 
Nachman. 

Thirty-sixth Infantry: 
Camp Devens, Mass.; President, The 
Commanding Officer; Secretary, The 
Adjutant. 

Thirty-seventh Infantry: 
Fort Wayne, Mich.; President, Colonel 
H. E. Eames; Secretary, Captain N. P. 
Groff. 

Thirty-eighth Infantry: 
Camp Pike, Ark.; President, Colonel 
F. D. Wickham; Secretary, Capt. W. 
L. Morrison. 


Thirty-ninth Infantry: 
Camp Lewis, Wash.; President, Colonel 
P. H. McCook; Secretary, Lieutenant A. 
Gluckman. 

Fortieth Infantry: 
Camp Sherman, Ohio; President, Col. 
E. A. Shuttleworth; Secretary, Capt. J. 
R. Eden. 

Forty-first Infantry: 
Camp Meade, Md.; President, Lieut. 
Colonel F. E. Overholser; Secretary, 
Captain J. R. Walker. 

Forty-second Infantry: 
Porto Rico; President, Colonel J. R. 
Lindsey; Secretary, Lieutenant G. O. 
A. Daughtry. 
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Forty-third Infantry: 
Manila, P. L; President, Colonel S. L. 
Faison; Secretary, Captain L. E. Toole. 


Forty-fourth Infantry: 
Honolulu, H. T.; President, Colonel 
W. K. Jones; Secretary, Captain C. A. 
Shephard. 

Forty-fifth Infantry: 
Manila, P. L.; President, Major Harry 
A. Wells; Secretary, Captain J. B. Sweet. 


Forty-sixth Infantry: 
Eagle Pass, Tex.; President, The Com- 
manding Officer; Secretary, The Ad- 
jutant. 


Forty-seventh Infantry: 
Camp Lewis, Wash.; President, Colonel 
C. A. Martin; Secretary, Captain J. W. 
Bulger. 

Forty-eighth Infantry: 
Douglas, Ariz.; President, Colonel H. 
R. Lee; Secretary, Lieutenant F. H. 
Patridge. 

Forty-ninth Infantry: 
Fort Snelling, Minn.; President, Colonel 
A. W. Bijornstad; Secretary, Captain 
F. S. Scobie. 


Fiftieth Infantry: 
A. E. F.; President, 
Lieut. Colonel H. B. Crea. 


Fifty-first Infantry: 
Camp Grant, Ill.; President, Colonel C. 
Reichman; Secretary, Major L. H. Wat- 
son. 


Fifty-second Infantry: 
Camp Grant, Ill; President, Colonel 
Herschel Tupes; Secretary, Captain 
Henry T. Kent. 


Fifty-third Infantry: 
Camp Grant, Ill.; President, Colonel 
William P. Jackson; Secretary, Captain 
J. E. Uhrig. 


Fifty-fourth Infantry: 
Camp Grant, Ill.; President, Lieut. Col. 
C. A. Trott; Secretary, Captain C. S. 
Brodbent. 


Fifty-fifth Infantry: 
Camp Meade, Md.; President, Senior 


Officer of Regiment; Secretary, Regi- 
mental Adjutant. 


; Secretary, 


Fifty-sixth Infantry: 
Camp Meade, Md.; President, The 
Regimental Commander ; Secretary, Cap- 
tain J. E. Copeland. 

Fifty-seventh Infantry: 
Manila, P. L.; President, Lieutenant 
Colonel Wilber A. Blain; Secretary, 
Lieutenant Douglas A. Rubenstein. 


Fifty-eighth Infantry: 
Camp Lewis, Wash.; President, Major 
W. Coffin; Secretary, Captain P. R 
Hudson. 


Fifty-ninth Infantry: 
Camp Lewis, Wash.; President, Lieuten- 
ant Colonel F. R. Waltz; 
Captain K. B. Wise. 


Sixtieth Infantry: 
Camp Jackson, S. C.; President, Major 


E. A. Allworth; Secretary, Lieutenant 
R. C. Hamilton. 


Sixty-first Infantry: 
Camp Jackson, S. C.; President, Captain 


L. B. Glasgow; Secretary, Lieutenant 
J. F. Smith. 


Sixty-second Infantry: 
Manila, P. I.; President, Colonel C. 
Barth; Secretary, Captain J. E. Whar- 
ton. 


Sixty-third Infantry: 
Madison Barracks, New York; Presi- 
dent, Colonel R. Alexander; Secretary, 
Captain W. S. Paul. 


Sixty-fourth Infantry: 
Camp Meade, Md.; 
nel E. A. Lewis; 
Bine Plunkett. 


Sixty-fifth Infantry: 
San Juan, Porto Rico; President, Colone} 
M. S. Jarvis; Secretary, 


Secretary, 


President, Colo- 
Secretary, Captain 


Notice 

It is requested that Regimental 
Commanders check up the above list 
of Branch Associations, make such cor- 
rections as may be necessary and for- 
ward same to the Secretary of the 
Infantry Association. 

Let’s keep these Branch Asso¢iation 
organizations up to date. 
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